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(Written for the JOURNAL.) 
“LILIES OF ALL KINDS.” 


BY ABBY 8S. HINCKLEY. 


All kinds of lilies, Princess Perdita, 
Bloom round the ever-brave snowdrops, that peer 
Through melting drifts, fair firstlings of the year, 
Daffodil, hyacinth, and crocus gay. 
Light valley lilies, ringing bells that sway 
To elfin chimes,—music which who shall hear 
Dreams of delights beyond our mortal sphere. 
And trillium in her ferny dells astray. 
Fragrant pond-lilies, ’mid solstitial heat 
Cool as the wave. Far seen in moonlit glance 
The yucca’s wraith. In every carve complete, 
Bermuda lilies. Flower-de-luce of France, 
Gold-banded lilies of Japan, and fleet 
Pearl-pure day-lilies, rapt in perfomed trance. 


FOUR MOTTOES. 


BY ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


** Look up, not down!’’ Do you see how the tree-top 
Rejoices in sunshine denied to its root ? 
And hear how the lark, gazing skyward, is flooding 
The world with his song, while the ground-bird is mute ? 
“ Look out and not in!’’ See the sap rushing outward 
In leaf, bud, and blossom ; all winter it lay 
Imprisoned while earth wore a white desolation ; 
Now nature is glad with the beauty of May. 


** Look forward, not back!’’ ’Tis the chant of creation, 
The chime of the seasons as onward they roll ; 

’Tis the pulse of the world, ’tis the hope of the ages, 
’Tis the voice of our God in the depths of the soul. 


‘Lend a band!” Like the sun that turns night into morning ; 
The moon that drives storm-driven sailors to land ; 

Ah, life were worth living, with this fur the watchword : 
‘* Look up, out, and forward, and each lend a hand!”’ 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments, They are merely the topics of the day. ] 

Presipent G. Stantey Haru: To teach modern 
psychology is a joy,—nay, a passion. 

J. W. Ross, Minister of Education, Toronto, Ont. : 
No person is so competent to prepare a text-book, on any 
subject, as a person who has had experience in teaching 
that subject. 

Supr. R. E. Denrretp, Duluth: The teacher who 
fails to understand that change is the law of child nature 
will always find herself confronted with disorder, and will 
be powerless to command good order. 


Henry R. Parrenaiut, State Superintendent, Lan- 
sing, Mich.: Every wide-awake citizen believes that the 
teachers of our youth should be well informed individuals 
as to the current events of our national history. 


F. B. Surron, Minister of Public Instruction, Sydney, 
New South Wales: A teacher ignorant of the essentials 
and true value of good government in the schoolroom can 
have but an imperfect perception of the higher functions 
of her office. 

Cuanr.es B. Scort, St. Paul: Nature stady does for 
the teacher what laboratory work in science does for the 
high school and college student; it substitutes personal 
investigation for the textbook or mere authority. Nature 
study helps the teacher to understand herself and her 
Own powers. 


HERBART.—(V1.) 
BY THEODORE B. NOSS, PH. D., GERMANY. 


APPERCEPTION. 


Herbart calls ethics and psychology the two auxiliary 
sciences of pedagogy. The first shows the end of educa- 
tion, namely, character ; the second shows the means and 
hindrances. 

Herbart left the beaten track in psychology. The old 
theory of distinct faculties, such as memory, imagination, 
understanding, ete., he considered erroneous and objec- 
tionable. Consciousness is a unit. The mind is not a 
group of powers working side by side, bat a single force 
manifesting itself in many ways. Mental life is a suc- 
cession of states of consciousness. These are called ideas ; 
they vary in strength. Herbart endeavored to apply 
mathematical principles to the relations of ideas to each 
other. This attempt cannot be regarded as successful in 
itself, and yet it opened the way for those vast labors in 
psychological measurements which have given us the new 
science of physiological psychology. 

Herbart’s chief service in psychology, at least so far 
as pedagogy is concerned, lies in the prominence which 
he gives to apperception in mental growth. This mental 
activity is pivotal in his whole system of instruction. 
Apperception is to the mental health and growth what 
digestion is to the body. It is in either case only what 
is assimilated that makes strength. Dead, unrelated 
knowledge in the memory serves no good purpose. 

Apperception, then, is the controlling principle with 
Herbart. It dictates what subjects shall be studied by 
the papil and in what order, also in what order the parts 
of each subject shall follow each other. It decides how 
the various studies shall be connected with each other in 
instruction, and finally the method the teacher must follow 
in presenting the lesson matter. 

Apperception is an active appropriation of knowledge, 
as distinguished from a mere passive reception of it. 
The new elements are worked over and rightly under- 
stood by means of the related ideas already in the mind. 
One sees, hears, reads, etc., with the ideas he possesses. 
No two persons get the same results from reading the 
same book, hearing the same lecture, or visiting the 
same city. Each one sees only what he is prepared to 
see. Hence, in any act of learning, there must be not 
only something to be apperceived, but also a means or 
power to apperceive. In short, the teacher’s instruction 
must connect firmly with the pupil’s existing knowledge, 
or it is useless. 

Herbart’s doctrine of apperception involves his doctrine 
of interest, on which he lays great stress. ‘‘ Interest is 
the light with which Herbart once for all brought the 
clearness of day into the dark and labyrinthine mazes of 
instruction.” Continued interest cannot exist without 
apperception. Interest is an indispensable condition to 
profitable instruction. That work which is loag continued 
without it wears out mind and body. We have thermom- 
eters to measure the temperature of the schoolroom ; pity 
it is that we have not a more exact means of finding the 
temperature of a child’s interests. Voluntary attention, 
which the pupil can only give with effort, should not sat- 
isfy the teacher, if he can by means of interest convert it 
jnto involuntary attention. Let the teacher who would 
truly succeed keep his eye on the pupil’s interest, and let 
not a single day be lost by teaching without it. And yet 
this interest must not be artificially produced; it must 
root itself in the subjects studied. The demand Herbart 
makes for interest as a requisite to apperception may 
seem severe, but it is easier, after all, to create interest in 
the pupil than to do much for him without it. Nearly 
all difficulties in instruction seemed to Herbart surmount- 
able by skill, patience, and effort. 

Cuoice AND Succession or 
chief aim of education is not to impart knowledge, but to 
develop power. The selection of the matter of instruc- 
tion and its arrangement must be determined by the sub- 


jective needs of the pupil, rather than by the supposed 
objective value of the knowledge. “ Only that should be 
subject-matter of instruction which is able to awaken and 
chain the interest of scholars.”’ If subjects are properly 
chosen, arranged, and taught, “ interest will arise sponta- 
neously, continue through school life, and inspire as a 
vital power in after life.” 

Herbart assigns a leading place in the course of stady 
to literature, or rather history-literature. It was a favor- 
ite idea with him, as it was with Goethe, Pestalozzi, and 
others, that each individual’s life must pass through 
epochs analogous to those through which the life of the 
race has passed. The literature that comes nearest to 
the child’s circle of thought, and is at the same time best 
adapted to form his mind, is that which arose in the 
childhood of nations, such as the stories from Homer, 
especially in the Odyssey. The disciples of Herbart in 
Germany to-day generally use “Grimm’s Tales ” in the 
first school year, “ Robinson Crusoe ” in the second, ‘‘ Old 
Testament Patriarchs” in the third, the Judges and 
Kings in the fourth, Life of Christ in the fifth and sixth, 
Apostle Paul in the seventh, and Luther in the eighth. 
Herbart would follow the development of human history 
in the study of literature, and would connect the other 
branches of instruction as far as possible with this. 


THE OLD SOUTH WORK.—(III.). 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD, 
Editor New England Magazine. 


Oar joy in the Old South work has been the joy of 
being pioneers, and the joy of knowing that we were 
pioneers in the right direction. We should have known 
this if we had not been told so; but we do not deny that 
the warm words of the historical scholars and teachers of 
the country have been very grateful and very helpful 
to us. 

“ The Old South work is in exactly the right direction,” 
John Fiske has said. It is a pleasant thing to remember 
that it was at Mrs. Hemenway’s instance and at her 
strong solicitation that Mr. Fiske first turned his efforts 
to the field of American history ; and almost everything 
that has appeared in his magnificent series of historical 
works was first given in the form of lectures at the Old 
South. In his new school history of the United States 
the Old South leaflets are constantly commended for use 
in connection. ‘The publication of these leaflets,” he 
says, “is sure to have a most happy effect in awakening 
general interest, on the part of young students, in original 
documents.” To the same effect writes Mr. Montgomery, 
whose text-books in history are so widely used in the schools. 
James MacAlister, the president of the Drexel Institute 
in Philadelphia, writes: “I regard the Old South work 
as one of the most important educational movements of 
recent times.” Mr. Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, 
wrote a special tract about the Old South work and 
spread it broadcast in Philadelphia. He had been deeply 
impressed by the Old South work when he came to lecture 
for us a little while before. ‘The secret of the success 
of the Old South plan,” he said, “is that it teaches his- 
tory from a living and most practical standpoint. It is 
the application of the best that our past has given to the 
brain and heart of the youth of the present.” Last year 
Old South work was inaugurated in Philadelphia, the lec- 
tures to the young people being given in the old state house, 
where the Declaration of Independence was signed and 
the Constitution framed. President Andrews, of Brown 
University, Professor Herbert Adams of Johns Hopkins, 
Professor Hart, of Harvard, Professor Woodrow Wilson, 
Mr. Horace E, Scudder, and others have written in the 
same warm way. Mr. Tetlow, the master of the Boston 
girls’ high school, and masters all over the country unite 
in welcoming the leaflets. ‘‘To teach history by the 
study of original documents,” writes one, “has been the 
dream of the best instructors, but this dream may now 
be realized through the inexpensive form in which these 
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originals are presented.” ‘The educational world,” writes 
Miss Coman, the professor of history at Wellesley col- 
lege, “is coming to recognize the value of teaching his- 
tory, even to young people, from the original records, 
rather than from accounts at second or third hand. I re- 
joice that these documents have been made accessible to 
the children of our public schools.” “We may talk 
about such documents all we please,” says Mr. Huling, 
the master of the Cambridge high school, “and little 
good will be done ; but when the pupil reads one of these 
for himself, he is indeed a dall fellow if he does not carry 
away a definite impression of its place in history.’, “TI 
wish,” writes Mr. Belfield, the principal of the Chicago 
manual training school, who has done more than anybody 
else to promote the Old South movement in the west, 
“that the series could be brought to the attention of 
every school superintendent, high-school principal, and 
teacher of United States history in the country.” ‘ The 
Old South leaflets,” says Professor Folwell, the professor 
of history in the university of Minnesota, ‘“ ought to be 
scattered by millions of copies all over our country.” 

Itis a joy, I say, to be able to quote such words from 
such persons, for they are surely a great reénforce- 
ment of our commendation of this missionary work in 
good citizenship to the attention of the country. For that 
is what the Old South work is,—a missionary work in 
good citizenship; and feeling it to be that, we ‘‘ commend 
ourselves.” We wish that societies of young men and 
women might be organized in a thousand places for his- 
torical and political studies, and that our little Old South 
leaflets might prove of as much service to these as they 
are proving to our Old South audiences and to the schools. 

Bat the Old South work is not simply a means of doing 
something for the young people of Boston; it is also a 
means of getting something from them and setting them 
to work for themselves. Every year prizes are offered to 
the graduates of the Boston high schools, graduates of 
the current year and the preceding year, for the best 
essays on subjects in American history. Two subjects 
are proposed each year, and two prizes are awarded for 
each subject, the first prizes being $40, and the second 
$25. The subjects are announced in June, just as the 
schools close, and the essays must be submitted in the 
following January. The prizes are always announced at 
the Washington’s birthday celebration, which is one of the 
events of the Old South year. The subjects proposed each 
year for the essays are always closely related to the general 
subject of the lectures for the year, our aim being to 
make the entire work for the year unified and articulate, 
each part of it helping the rest. The subjects for the 
essays for the present year, when the lectures are devoted 
to “ The Founders of New England,” are: 1. “The Re. 
lations of the Founders of New England to the Univer- 
sities of Cambridge and Oxford”; 2. “‘ The Fundamental 
Orders of Connecticut, and their Place in the History of 
Written Constitutions.” 

I think that some of your readers would be surprised 
at the thoroughness and general excellence of many of 
these essayr, written by pupils just out of our high schools. 
Several of them have been printed. 


The New England Magazine, which is devoted pre- 
eminently to matters relating to American history and 
good citizenship, has from the time of its founding, five 
years ago, made itself an organ of the Old South work, 
publishing many of the Old South essays and lectures, and 
always noticing in its Editor’s Table everything relating 
to the progress of the movement. 

The young people who have competed for these Old 
South prizes are naturally the best students of history in 
their successive years in the Boston high schools. They 
now number more than a hundred ; and they have re- 
ceptly formed themselves into an Old South Historical 
Society. Many of the Old South essayists have, of course, 
gone on into college, and many are now scattered over 
the country ; but more than half of their number, not a 
few of them teachers in the schools, are to-day within 
sound of the Old South bell ; and the quarterly meetings 
of the little society, which by and by will be a big soci- 
ety, are very interesting. There is always some careful 
historical paper read by one of the members, and then 
there is a discussion. 

We have the beginning of a very good library in the 
essayists’ room at the Old South, and this we hope will 
grow, and that the society’s headquarters will by and by 


become areal seminary. The society is rapidly becoming 
an efficient factor in the general Old South work. It 
has recently formed three active committees,—a lecture 
committee, an essay committee, and an outlook committee, 
— and its leading spirits are ambitious for larger service. 
The members of the lecture committee assist in the dis- 
tribution of tickets to the schools and in enlisting the 
interest of young people in the lectures. The members 
of the essay committee similarly devote themselves to 
enlisting the interest of the high schools in the essays ; 
they will also read the essays submitted each year, not for 
the sake of adjudging the award of prizes,—that is in other 
hands,—but that there may always be in the society schol- 
arly members thoroughly cognizant of the character of the 
work being done, and of the varying capacity of the new 
members entering the society. The office of the outlook 
committee is to keep itself informed and to keep the society 
informed of all important efforts at home and abroad for the 
historical and political education of young people. It will 
watch the newspapers, it will watch the magazines, it will 
watch the schools. It will report anything it finds said 
about the Old South work and about its extension any- 
where. At the next meeting I suppose it will tell the society 
about the historical pilgrimage, that interesting educa- 
tional movement which suddenly appeared this summer 
fall grown,—a movement which would have enlisted so 
warmly the sympathies of Mrs. Hemenway, who felt, as 
almost nobody else ever felt, the immense educational 
power of historical associations. It will tell the society 
what Mr. Stead has written about historical pilgrimages 
in England, and Mr. Powell and Dr. Shaw in America ; 
it will speak of the recent reception of the pilgrims at the 
Old South; and it may venture the inquiry whether the 
Old South Historical Society might not profitably make 
itself a centre for organizing such local pilgrimages for 
the benefit of the young people of Boston,—pilgrimages, 
one perhaps each year, to Plymouth and Salem and 
Lexington and Concord and old Rutland and Newport 
and Deerfield and a score of places. That thought, I 
know, is already working in the minds of some of the 
more enterprising members of the society. 


THE TEACHER'S EQUIPMENT. 


BY SUPT. 0. A. BABCOCK, OIL CITY, PA. 


What should a person know before she can rightly 
think of entering the ranks of the instructors of children ? 
According to some statements, the would-be teacher ought 
to possess a good share of all knowledge. Her qualifica- 
tions have been set forth by some in a list of adjectives 
extending through the alphabet ; while others have gone 
to the other extreme and have been satisfied to say that 
the teacher should be a true woman. It is unquestionably 
true that the person intending to teach cannot know too 
much or be too much; no one has ever failed for these 
reasons, though I did once know of a man who explained 
his failure in high-school work by claiming that it was 
because he was so well fitted for college work; I was 
also acquainted with a lawyer who was invariably beaten 
in jastices’ courts because he said he had prepared him- 
self with such completeness for supreme court practice. 
Allowing these two instances all deserved force, I still 
believe that no one, especially a teacher, was ever injured 
by having too good a preparation for the work to be taken 
up. The teacher should, therefore, get all the training 
that opportunity allows, before beginning to teach. 

But our object in the article is not to ask how much 
knowledge a teacher should have, but how little, in order 
to begin with hopes of success. What are the essentials 
without which failure is inevitable? It may be safely 
affirmed that the teacher should possess a thorough ac- 
qaaintance with the so-called common branches, and have 
this knowledge always at command; be able to write cor- 
rect English ; to solve readily any practical or business 
problem in arithmetic; have a fair idea of the earth’s 
surface, divisions of its water ways, mountain ranges, 
and varying climate, for these are closely related to the 
history of its inhabitants; be able to read and understand 
a thoughtful article or book, and be in the habit of doing 
so; and pronounce accurately and distinctly the words of 
ordinary speech. 

The knowledge required by the teacher is different 
from that acquired as a pupil. As a pupil one has the 


presence and assistance of an instructor; but no one 
can become a teacher of others without first having tavglt 
herself. There must be introspection, a deliberate and 
independent review of one’s knowledge, a certifying of it 
to one’s self, before it becomes the capital required in 
teaching. The teaching mind is therefore one that hes 
the habit of using, testing, and thereby increasing tle 
knowledge acquired at school. All others, no matter hi w 


extensive their scholastic experience, will fail. 
It is also essential to success that the teacher have a 


good disposition. This is a figurative term, and while it 
includes, it means much more than, “ good nature”; it 
means the condition of having all one’s powers well dis- 
posed or placed, so that they may be the most highly 
effective. To one having this quality, the natural difii- 
culties of school, unruly and mischievous children, or even 
unappreciative parents, become subjects for thoughtful 
consideration, rather than developers of acidity of temper. 
“T would not get provoked at the annoyances of school 
any sooner than I would at a rainy day or muddy road,” 
said a very successful teacher. 

Finally, the person intending to teach should be a stu- 
dent of children, of their characteristics as well as their 
minds; and she must have made considerable progress in 
this study. She must also love them —not in an emo- 
tional way simply, but more in a professional sense, as a 
physician does his patients, feeling an intense interest in 
his progress, and striving in all ways to promote it. 

At least these attainments are necessary to the succese- 
ful teacher; but to the one completely possessing these, 
others shall be added. 


WHERE HE BELONGS. 


BY A. E. WARDNER, KANSAS CITY. 


[This paper was recently read at a teachers’ meeting in Kansas City.) 

‘In assigning a new pupil from some other city to a 
class and grade, how do you proceed that the pupil may 
be placed where, by right of mental development, he 
belongs ?” 

The statement of this question contains its own proper 
answer, namely, “by right of mental development.” 

I. In this discussion the following propositions are 
taken for granted : — 

1, Mental development is the basis of all school clas- 
sification. 

2. A well arranged course of study simply farnishes 
the material for the training which is the result in mental 
development, not necessarily the only material, or even 
the best, but properly arranged material. 

3. The where, “ class and grade,’’ is determined by the 
training which the child has already received, and is 
capable of receiving. 

4. In short, the personality of the child, with its past 
and present environments, is the determining element of 
all classification. This includes age, mental ability, 
home, past training, and future plans. 

II. As to the process of placing this particular pupil, 
the non-Kansas City pupil, who, in this discussion, repre- 
sents a class, — I am asked to answer the question, 
** How do you proceed ?” 

1, I look him over. If so fortunate as to have the 
opportunity, I do the same thing by the parents, which, 
to my mind, is quite as important as the inspection of the 
child. If this is denied me, I take his aunts, uncles, 
cousins, or, if hard presssed, even his accompanying com- 
panion. 

2. I talk with him. I am out on a voyage of dis- 
covery: I observe his use of English ; his intelligence ; 
his love of books; his past schooling — where, in what 
subjects and how far, his relish for them, points of diffi- 
culty, what he thinks he can do, and his knowledge and 
grasp of particular subjects. 

3. If this cruise does not yield the desired results, I 
examine such official evidence of schoel work done as is 
obtainable. 

4. If not yet fully satisfied, I give him a test in one 
or more classifying subjects to discover his grasp of prin- 
ciples and his facility in mechanical execution. 

5. To test the mental development, or mental ability, 
I frequently give the pupil either new work, or old work 
in a new form, and observe how he assimilates it. 

6. Having by these means formed an opinion of the 
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class and grade in which to place him, and also of the 
work necessary to “level him up” with his class, I next 
proceed to arrange with the pupil and his teacher to have 
this levelling-up work done, thoroughly posting this 
teacher as to the information I have gained about the 
pupil. 

7. The pupil being thus assigned to “class and 
grade,” I watch him, as time goes on, correcting errors in 
classification, if such appear. 

Sach, in brief, is my method and process in classifying 
outside pupils. I am not so solicitous to find that he has 
studied certain subjects, as that he shall manifest ability 
to handle, to him, new subjects. It is much easier to 
place the pupil in such class and grade as will contain 
work with all of which he is already familiar, even 
though he may be terms in advance of such class in some 
subjects, but deficient in one or more; but this is neither 
fair to pupil, teacher, nor school. Such a course may 
make a better showing in grind work, but will not when 
viewed from the true standpoint of the thought-power of 
the child. 


FLOWER TALK.—(V.) 
NATIONAL FLOWERS —LILY, THISTLE, SHAMROCK. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


A day was set apart for an expedition to the fields, and 
it was agreed that the botanist was not to be ridiculed nor 
to be made uncomfortable. The first flower to attract 
attention was the lily. The maiden said she had never 
known it by any other vame than “wild lily,” and she 
would like a name for it. “ Why, that is the Lilium 
Philadelphium,” said the botanist. “Why may I uot 
call it the Philadelphia lily?” she inquired, and he 
smiled. Then she proceeded to say that while, strictly 
speaking, there were but fifteen lilies, there were nearly 
150 of the lily family, which included asparagus, bell- 
worts, hyacinths, agapanthus, yucca, wake-robin, birthroot, 
lily of the valley, Solomon’s seal, tulips, dog-toothed vio- 
lets, star of Bethlehem, onion, leek, garlic, day lily, Adam’s 
needle. 

“That will do,” said the professor. 
to get back to Adam.” 

“Not back of the needle,” said the maiden, “ for that 
was certainly before there was a woman to use it.” 

I inquired if it was not a stretch of the proprieties to 
call an onion a lily ; and the professor asked if the bota- 
nist thought that garlic was really included in the French 
ideal of the flower consecrated to the Virgin Mary. 

The maiden protested that this was bordering on the 
sacrilegious, and the bgtanist said that there was no science 
of botany in those days, and that the lilies were few and 
simple in the eyes of the people. 

“Tt has long been the national flower of France, but 
before that it was the queen of the spiritual realm,” said 
the maiden. “It was dedicated to the goddess June, 
queen with Jupiter.” 

“Yes, and he always stood in awe of her tongue,” 
broke in the professor. 

“No woman’s tongue seems to silence you,” said the 
botanist. “I have always been a little vexed that the 
lily seemed to be dedicated to Juno for looking so vigor- 
ously after the virtue of other people, and it was a great 
tribute to the lily when it was rescued from such associ- 
ations, and dedicated in the Christian era to the Virgin 
Mary.” 

“France did well when she selected this flower as her 
emblem,” said the maiden. 

“Did well for the flower, whether it had any effect 
upon her own life or not,” said the professor. 

By this time the botanist had plucked a thistle, which 
none of the others had ventured to do, remarking that he 
would like to know what the maiden had to say to the 
glory of Scotland for its taste in the choice of this as her 
national flower. As for himself, he felt justified in sug- 
gesting that the average American farmer, or farmer’s 
daughter, would be entirely content to leave it as a pure cni- 
cus lanceolatus arvensis or horridulus, as the case may be.” 

“‘ Which is which?” asked the maiden. 

“ Why, this common thistle with decurrent, pinnatifid, 
hisped leaves with segments divaricate and spinous, with 
avoid villous heads,” said the botanist. 

“Now, why could you not have said simply that it was 


do not care 


the variety the base of whose leaves run down the stem 
in prickly rings,” said the maiden; “that is what you 
mean, is it not? That is the way it looks to me.” 

“Yes, that is what I thought I said,” he replied ; “and 
I suppose that all I need to say for what is known as the 
Canada thistle, or cnicus arvensis, is that it has many 
small heads, that its roots are very long and run very 
deep, that the flowers are rose-purple, and that it is not 
very prickly. There, will that do?” 

** Very well,” all said in concert. 

_ “Well, the horridalus simply has a flower and grows 
In sandy land near the coast.” 

** Do you suppose the Scots ever really loved the thistle, 
whatever its botanical name?’ I asked. 

“ Yes,”’ the maiden said. “Idothink so. It did not 
harm their lands as it does oars. I do not quite under- 
stand it, but it was the only national flower, so far as I 
know, that was deliberately and publicly chosen by a peo- 
ple with no reference to its classic antiquity, for it had 
none. There was a formal Paritanic council called in 
the middle of the fifteenth century at the old council 
house in Edinburgh to consider the advisability of dis- 
carding the figure of St. Giles for the old Scots’ stand- 
ard, where it had been from time immemorial, and under 
the inspiration of. religious animosity they deliberately 
and enthusiastically replaced the saint with the thistle.” 

“ That is quite a story,” said the botanist ; “if I do not 
look out, I shall become as much interested in your knowl- 
edge of flowers as in my own; but where can I find all of 
these things?” 

‘*Q, you must look them up here and there, as I have 
done ; but you city people do not have as much time as 
the country girl for such things,” she said. Then she 
told us that so far as she could glean anything from their 
poetry, the charm seemed to be that the thistle is growing 
over the graves of their enemies scattered over the High- 
lands, but there seemed also to be a sort of charm in the 
fact that it is so ineradicable, and she quoted these lines : 

‘* Yet for friendship sincere and for loyalty true, 
And for courage so bold, which no foe could subdu;, 
Unmatched in our country, 
Where rises the thistle, the thistle so green.’’ 

“T am very certain,” said the botanist, “that you will 
give us something quite rich about the shamrock.” 

“ Strange to say, I have foundsless about this than about 
any other national flower, and it is the only one whose 
use is universal, the only one that may almost be said to 
have a day set apart for its wearing. What there is 
to know of it is universally known. It was adopted early 
in the fifteenth century in commemoration of the landing 
of St. Patrick near Wicklow. The sons of Erin, the wide 
world over, are enthusiastic over the wearing of the green 
on the 17th of March, About the only tradition that I 
know connected therewith is that it was used by St. Pat- 
rick as an illustration of the Trinity. It is wholly unlike 
the other national flowers in sentiment and tradition. It 
might easily be hallowed into a sacred emblem, but for 
the wholly non-sacred use to which it is put on the great 
holiday of the Hibernians.” 

Just as we were ready to separate some one raised the 
question about America’s national flower, but it was de- 
cided to be a good subject for an after-supper chat. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


BY W. W. STETSON, AUBURN, ME. 


Use corporal punishment only when all other means 
have failed to secure the desired results. 

Have a personal interest in the progress of each of 
your pupils. 

Use every influence you can to prevent;them from using 
vile or profane language. 

Stimulate a love for the best books, companions, con- 
duct, and work. 

Give sach instruction and by your daily life exert such 
control over your pupils that they will grow in purity of 
character, worthiness of motives, and strength of purpose. 

Win the confidence and esteem of the children by gentle 
tones, refining manners, and a genuine interest in what 
you and they should be doing. 

Correct so far as possible the vices to which individual 
pupils are addicted. 

Reviews should be characterized by brief, searching 


questions, prompt naming of the pupil who is to recite, 
and correct, concise answers to just the question asked. 

Do not forget that most pupils are better fitted to study 
“things” than books; also that the best education con- 
sists in such training as will enable the student “to find 
tongues in trees, books in ranning brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything.” 

It is your duty to train, stimulate, and require your 
pupils to work. Unless children have learned to work, 
acquired the babit and ability of working, and realize that 
work is a duty, their attendance upon school ceremonies 
has been in vain. 

De not tell your children to do better, but how to do 
better. They need models more than they need critics. 

You can do but little for a child unless you know him 
physically, mentally, and morally. You must know, not 
only what he is, but what influences him and what will 
most truly help him. 

Does not every interest you have in living urge you to 
pursue systematically some line of reading or investiga- 
tion not directly connected with your school work ? 

Should we not be humbled by what we do not know, 
and industrious to learn what we ought to know? 


SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 


The draining of Lake Copais, in Boetia, has revealed traces of 
aqueducts attributed to the hitherto fabled race, the Miny x. 

The ancient hymn to Apollo, unearthed at Delphi in 1893, was 
sang before a distinguished audience at Athens, March 29. 

The German school of srchxology, under the direction of Dorp- 
féld, under the slope of the Pnyx in Athens, has revealed an ancient 
subterranean #q xedact constracted by Peisistratos. This practically 
settles the question regarding the water supply of the ancient 
fortress. 

There is a proposition to dam the Nile at Assona, in order to 
store the flood water for time of need. There is great arch .log- 
ical indignation, as this would destroy the beantiful ruins of the 
Ptolemaic temple on the island of Phils, known as the ‘‘ Gem of 
the Nile.’’ It will be a contest between sentiment and progress. 

The undergraduates of the university of Toronto have reproduced 
in the original Greek the ‘‘ Antigone’’ of Sophocles. 

M. Mounet-Sally, at his first appearance in America, personated 
Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Hernani’’ most successfally. 

Josef Slivinski, the Polish pianist, has had great success in bis 
first season in America. He is frequently compared to his fellow- 
countryman, Paderewski. 

England raises 25.8 bushels of wheat per acre, and the United 
States but 11.4. She raises 28 bushels of barley, we 21.7; oate, 
35.08, to our 234. This difference is due to the close cu!tivation 
there rather than to the advantage of soil. 

American silver, $75,000,000 per year. 

Boston is the second city in imports and third in exports. 

American iron is worth $131,161,039 per year. 

New York city imported $492,200,000 last year, exported $357, 
900,000. 

American real estate is valued at $40,000,000,000. 

‘*Greater New York’? will have a population of three million, 
making it second tu London among the cities of Karope and Amer- 
ics. Its area will be 317equare miles. This will include Brooklyn, 
Richmond county, Flatbush, Flushing, New Utrecht, Gravesend, 
and Jamaica Bay. 

President Cleveland is to decide, within a year, the Misiones 
boundary, a question of dispute between Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic. The evidence has been laid before him in volominous 
printed documents and arguments. President Cleveland also has 
several other interests on his hands. 


The Aigues-Mortes incident refers to the killing and wounding 
of Italian workmen by a French mob, August 17,1893. The affair 
has been settled by the payment of $100,000 by France to Italy. 
Bat $10,000 was refunded to the French in compensation for loss 
sustained by them in hostile, retaliatory demonstrations in Genoa, 
Rome, and Naples at the time. 

Australasia is offering substantial land prizes to bona fide settlers. 
Money is also advanced. Work is also guaranteed. Money will 
be loaned settlers for the improvement of the land at five per cent. 
interest. 

New Zealand contemplates an experiment, on a large scale, in 
state socialism. The government will loan to the farmers on 
mortgages. 

New Zaaland and her neighbors are talking of a cable to; Canada. 


Mrs. Yates is elected mayor of Onehunga, New Zaaland, under 
the law enfranchising women. She ia the first woman mayor in 
the entire British empire. 

March 9 was the occasion of the social emancipation of women 
throughout Japan. War has followed. Is it cause and effect ? 

The Asiatic cholera is to be attacked at its stronghold,—the 
holy (?) cities of Mecca and Medina,—whence that dread disease 


usually comes. There is a thorough sanitary overhauling of these 
cities. The wells are being cleansed and purified, the tanks ‘are 
disinfected and the number increased. A large staff of efficient 
physicians have been stationed all through that country. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


GEOGRAPHICAL COMPARISONS —(I.) 


[Answers next week.] 


Which has the greater population,— 
Mexico or Brazil? 
Canada or the Argentine Republic ? 
Chili or Australia ? 
Egypt or Canada ? 
Japan or the British Isles ? 
France or Germany ? 
Russia or North America ? 
India or China ? 


CHARACTERS. 
WHERE FOUND. 

. Becky Sharp. 

. Dolly Varden. 

Mrs. Malaprop. 

. Uriah Heep. 

Puck. 

. Ichabod Crane. 

. Sancho Panza. 

. Pecksniff. 

. Little Nell. 

. Jim Fenton. 


— 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SPELLING. 
BY WILLIAM H. HUSE. 


We use the spelling-book. The course of study pre- 
scribes the number of pages to be covered in a certain 
time; and while emergencies or peculiar circumstances 
might warrant a temporary deviation from the course, the 
unity of the work in all of the schools requires that the 
course should be followed as closely as possible. We are 
provided with blank-books, arranged for writing words in 
columns only ; so we have little choice but to follow in 
the steps of our ancestors and study the words and write 
them in columns. With the other recitations demanding 
time, but a few minutes can be given to spelling, and the 
majority of scholars pay no attention to meanings, but 
study the spelling only, for there is no “ way to learn 
how to spell well without studying how to spell.” 

Some months ago curiosity impelled me to examine a 
few classes on the meanings of the words in recent spel- 
ling lessons. In one class of twenty-eight pupils, in a 
lesson of twenty words, I found five words of which none 
knew the meaning. There was no word whose meaning 
all knew. The results in the other classes averaged 
about the same. The result of this was an experiment 
which lasted through the last three weeks of the winter 
term and the first three of the spring term. The first 
week words were studied for spelling only and written in 
columns. The second week another set was studied for 
meanings and the lesson written in sentences. With the 
same number of words as in the previous week, this, 
nececsarily, took more time. Some teachers (I tried the 
experiment in several rooms) gave the same number of 
words and more time, others gave fewer words and the 
same time. In giving the lesson the teacher pronounced 
the word as usual and the pupils wrote an original sen- 
tence containing that word. The third and last week of 
the term the words were studied as during the first week 
and spelled orally. By this plan each pupil could not 
spell every word without taking more time than could 
possibly be given to spelling alone. The pupils spelled 
about two words each, and then nearly twice as much 
time was used as is given to the lesson ordinarily. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks a record was kept of the mis- 
spelled words and these numbers were reduced to the per 
cent. of mis-spelled words for each scholar for each week. 
No satisfactory record could be kept of the third week’s 
work. 

A vacation of two weeks then came, and for the first 
three weeks of the spring term the same words were 
written in columns without further study. The same 
record was kept for these three weeks as daring the first 
two, and reduced to per cent. in the same way. Five 
weeks intervened in each case between the study and first 
recitation of each lesson and the review. The results are 
not conclusive; they are possibly straws. 


I give the results obtained in my own room, Those in 
the other rooms pointed the same way. The figures rep- 
resent the average per cent. of mis-spelled words per 
scholar for each week. If the per cents. seem large, re- 
member that, not using any of the new methods that 
make good spellers of everybody, we have some poor 
ones, and their per cents. raise the average considerably. 

The first week averaged eleven and four-elevenths per 
cent. mis-spelled; in the review, fifteeen and ten- 
elevenths per cent. The second week, ten and one- 
twelfth per cent.; in the review, eight and two-thirds 
pec cent. The third week in review, fifteen and fifteen- 
seventeenths per cent. Thus a better result was obtained 
when the pupils knew what they were writing about, and 
had something with which to associate the words. The 
same result might not be obtained everywhere or every 
time. 

A singular and unexpected result was fewer mie-spelled 
words in review of those words written in sentences than 
when first written. No such result was obtained in any 
other room as a whole, but in one room there were two 
pupils, who, almost without exception, had fewer mis- 
spelled words in the review than the first time. Will 
some psychologist please explain ? 

In making this experiment I had no intention of 
attempting to prove that the method used the second week 
was the best of all methods in teaching spelling. It was 
only to see if knowing the meaning of words would help 
in remembering the spelling. I do not believe in cram- 
ming the pupils with the spelling of words that they are 
not ready to use in their regular language practice, 
whether that practice be in school or out. ‘“ Knowledge 
should be stored up by use, and not for use.” I tried 
this plan in this way with the spelling-book because we 
use the spelling-book. It was only an experiment. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 
BY D. R AUGSBURG, SALT LAKE CITY. 


Perspective is representing objects as they appear to the 
eye. It is simply correct drawing. Most people think 
perspective is too difficult for the common schools, but it is 
not. Itis the easiest and most simple method of imparting 


a knowledge of drawing to children. The first real diffi- 
culty to the student in hig first attempt at drawing is to 


see and represent distance away on a flat surface, to re- 
present the third dimension. The most effective way of 
overcoming this difficulty is by means of the center of 
vision and horizontal receding lines. By these means 


the different kinds of lines are reduced to three, viz. : 
the vertical, the horizontal, and the horizontal receding, 
each kind distinct and always drawn in the same direc- 
tion. The vertical lines are parallel with the sides of the 
paper on which the drawing is made, the horizontal lines 
parallel with the top and bottom of the paper and the 
horizontal receding lines to the centre of vision. For ex- 
ample, take the chief type form, the box, drawn below 
the level of the eye. There is little troublejto represent 
the front face of the box, 4. B.C. D. The difficulty is 


to represent the horizontal receding face, A. D. KE. PF, 
Let the teacher do this on the blackboard and then place 
the pupils in front of the drawing, each with a box in his 
hand, held in the same position as the drawing, and let 
each compare the box with the drawing line for line, com- 
pare the receding surface of each, the horizontal lines of 
each, the receding lines of each, and the mystery of rep- 
resenting distance away on a flat surface will soon dis- 
appear. From this lesson the child can easily be taught 
to draw the box above the eye, at the left of the eye, and 
at the right of the eye. 

Let a box be drawn below and at the level of the eye, 
asin Fig. 2. But many will say the box cannot be seen 
in this position. True, it cannot be seen plainly, but this 
is the way it should be drawn, with the center of vision in 
the position placed. The real object, however, is a means 
to an end, and the end is to give the pupil a simple 
means to bridge over a difficult part of his work until he 
can see understandingly and represent what he sees. 
One of the chief ends of drawing is to make the pupil in- 


S29, 
by 


dependent, self sustaining, and eventually to make him 
creative, having the power to think and do. This 
method is specially effective in doing this, because from 
the very beginning pupils must observe, think, and under- 
stand before they can do. 

For example, take Fig. 2. Here is the box below and 
at the left of the eye drawn on the blackboard. Before 
the drawing is a class, each member with a pasteboard 
box in his hand. Let each hold the box in the same 
position as the drawing. Let each remove the top face 
of his box. Teacher does the sama with the drawing. 
Let each remove the front face of his box. Teacher 
does the same in the drawing. Let each remove the 
right face of his box. Teacher does the same in the 
drawing. This is to show the pupil how. Next the 
pupil will make a drawing for himself, using his model 
as before. This is done until the pupil is able to use the 
model intelligently, until the model and the drawing are 
almost synonymous. 

It is not enough to know in drawing ; one must also be 
able to do. There are hundreds who know to one who 
ean do. After the pupil has gained knowledge, he should 
use that knowledge over and over until he has become 


thoroughly possessed of it. This, in perspective drawing, 
is accomplished by means of a series of problems, which 
consist of adding, subtracting, combining, and applying 
the three principal type forms. These forms are the 
cube, the cylinder and the triangular prism. The cube is 
made the basis of square-cornered objects, the cylinder, of 
objects containing curved lines, and the triangular prism 
of objects containing oblique lines. Figs. 1—8 are ex- 
amples of these adding, subtracting, combining and 4p- 
plying processes. 

Fig. 2 is a box, which is similar toa cube, drawn below 
and at the left of the eye; the front face is first removed, 
then the right face, and lastly the top face. This is a0 
example of subtraction. 

Fig. 3 represents a small cube as being taken from 
each corner of a large cube. This is also an example of 
subtraction. 

Fig. 4 is an example of addition, Here a cube is 
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added to each face of another cube of the same size, shown 
by the dotted lines. 

Fig. 5 represents the removal of a quarter cylinder and 
adding it to the face of another quarter of the same size, 
an example of addition and subtraction in the same 
problem. 

Fig. 6 is a triangalar prism drawn below and at the 
right of the eye, and a triangular opening cut through it. 
An example of subtraction. 


All these problems are based on the same principle, are 
of infinite variety and may be graded from problems most 


simple to problems most complex. After the pupil has 
been taught the use of the model these problems may be 
given the same as examples in arithmetic. 

The application of these forms is equally varied. Each 
type form is the basis of a vast number of common ob. 
jects numerous beyond mention. . 


Fig. 7 was a box drawn below and at the left of the 
eye and then turned into the basket, thus showing the 


application. 


trained eye to see harmonious relation between form 
even when closely related, It is even more difficult to see 
things as a whole, as a unit. In other words, composition 
and unity in drawing is very difficult to teach. In per- 
spective drawing the center of vision is a great aid in 
overcoming these difficulties. The center of vision is the 
natural center of the drawing around which the different 
objects cluster ; all being related to this common point are 
easily connected with each other. 

This is the perspective method of drawing as near as can 
be given in brief. It is rapidly growing in favor. Those 
who teach drawing naturally gravitate toward it because 
of its simplicity and the ease with which it can be im- 
parted to others. There is no doubt about its coming into 
universal favor because it has a scientific foundation ; its 
principles and laws are discoverable in nature. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE NOTEBOOK. 


You can’t renovate the town the first year you are on 


Fig. 8 is the application of the principal type forms, the school committee. 


The body of the house is a box at the left of the eye, the 


Loox out for the good points in 5 our teachers, and let 


roof, a triangular prism above and at the left of the eye. 
The well is a box below the eye, and so is the platform op 


which it rests. The tent is a triangular prism at the right 
The stump is a vertical cylinder below the 
eye, and the two logs, a horizontal receding cylinder below 
The pond in the distance is 


of the eye. 


and at the left of the eye. 
the top of a vertical cylinder below the eye. 


The perspective method of drawing is not a panacea 
for all the ills of the drawing class, but it does correct 
more than any other system thus far devised. Among 
Expression of lines, draw- 


ing from the object, placing, composition, unity, the draw- 


some of these difficulties are : 


ing of objects in which the type form is largely lost, such 
as birds, animals, foliage, etc. 


Expression of lines is learned by copying other draw- 


them know that they are appreciated. 


Ir is your privilege to create a kindly feeling between 
teacher and pupil in many a turbulent school district. 


Tr you don’t expect to buy a two-hundred-dollar horse 
for half that money, why should you hope to get a seventy- 
five-dollar teacher for twenty-five dollars ? 


A TEACHER values a word of appreciation and encour- 
agement from her superior officer as much as one of her 
pupils enjoys a bit of praise from his commander in-chief. 


In the erection of new school buildings insist upon hav- 
ing some voice in the plans. Look carefully to the qual- 
ity and direction of light, also to the sanitary arrange- 
ments. 


In a town where there is no superintendent of schools, 
the committee holds much the same relation to the teacher 
that the teacher sustains to the pupils, and is bound to 
help her on toward perfection in her work, as she is to 
bring her pupils forward in theirs. 


THAT young sophomore who taught in your district last 
winter will made an excellent teacher when he has over- 
come one or two weak points. Have you improved your 
opportunity to show him those defects, and so benefit not 
him alone, but the schools which will be under his charge 
in future ? 


WueEn a girl of sixteen is struggling with her first 


ings. Many think itis wrong to copy. Blind copying school at Tomkins’ Corner, don’t go down and tell her 


is wrong, but intelligent copying is right. We may copy 


a law, a principle, a method of expression, etc. In truth, 
to copy them is the only way we can possess them. The 
average pupil cannot discover the laws of drawing, and 
invent methods or expression for himself, or get them 
from nature. Nature’s laws are too subtle for him to dis- 
cover. He must get them through the drawings of others. 
These laws are an inheritance that have been handed 
down to us as the fruits of special study and original re- 
search by those who have gained deep insight into the 
subject. 

Object Drawing.—Through the perspective problems, 
the principle is gained. Through copying, method is 
gained. With the principle and method as aids, drawing 
from the object is acquired quickly and easily. 

Placing is an elementary branch of composition. It is 
simply placing objects in a drawing, as the peach and 
pear in Fig. 2, and the apples in Fig. 7. Placing may 
and should be carried along with all the problem work. 

Composition and Unity.— It is difficult for the an- 


what splendid work Miss Smith, who is thirty-six, is doing 
in the Shailer pond school. Sixteen-year-old has more 
years than she has lived yet to get Miss Smith’s experi- 
ence, but you don’t encourage her to get it if you demand 
it all at once. 


Eacu of the upper three classes of the grammar school 


~~ should have a good general atlas, a good dictiopary, and 


a good cyclopedia. Children should form the habit of 
using these works of reference by using them daily for at 
"least three years of their grammar-school course. It is 
not enough to have one set of cyclopedias for the build- 
ing. Good sets can be had at reasonable cost, and they 
should be at the command of every pupil who can use 
them advantageously. 


HOW TO GATHER MATERIAL FOR COMPO- 
SITIONS. 


BY CAROLINE C. ROSS. 


Suppose the subject assigned is “ Bells.” Your pupils 
will, doubtless, think themselves abundantly prepared 
when they have read the article on bells in some good 
encyclopedia. Unless they have received instruction in 
such matters, they will think an abstract of this article, an 
abstract composed largely of garbled quotations, is an 
acceptable essay. To correct this mistaken notion and to 
lead to a better way of working, let us assign our subject 
a week in advance, with the understanding that each 
pupil is to spend the intervening time in gaining as much 
information as possible. On the appointed day let the 
subject be thoroughly discussed in class, each pupil con- 
tributing his mite, the teacher directing and furnishing 
additional material. 


As a result of our discussion, something like the follow 
ing outline may be written on the board : — 

I. Bell-making: 1. The mould : Pit, stake, chimney 
core, model, flask. Materials for flask: Clay bound 
with iron bands, or iron pierced with small holes for es- 
cape of gas. 

2. Bell-metal: Copper, 100 parts ; tin, 20-25; copper 
put in first, melts slowly ; potash used to promote fusion, 
one pound to 10,000 pounds ; testing the metal. 

3. Furnace: Reverbatory, flames reflected from 
above; chimney ; furnace proper; tapping furnace; car- 
rying metal to mould; now, then : — 

II. Parts of bell: head, waist, sound-bow, muzzle, 
crown, horns, ears. 

III. The bell, a musical instrament : Care in shaping, 
in material, in casting, necessary to produce satisfactory 
results. 

IV. Dangers to bell: Bursting the flask from the 
weight of metal or accumulation of gases; opening too 
soon. 

V. Ornaments and inscriptions: A common inscrip- 
tion is: ‘* Vivos voco: Mortuos plango: Fulgura flango.” 
This is found on the great bell at Schaffhausen: — 

Fread’ und Leid 
Bin ich bereit, 


In Not und Tod 
Bin ich der Bot’.’’ 


The new bell at Cologne has the following : — 


“ Die Kaiser Glocke heigs ich, 

Des Kaisers Ehre preias ich, 

Auf heiliger Warte steh’ ich. 

Dem deutschen Reich er fish ich 

Dass Freud’ und Ebr’ 

Ibm Gott bescher’.”’ 
In “ Pestem fugo” we have a trace of the superstition 
with which bells were formerly regarded. 

VI. Uses of bells: Among the Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Greeks, Romans; among Christian nations ; the conse- 
cration of bells; the tolling bell, passing bell, ave or 
pardon bell; marriage bell, merry peal ; bell-players ; dis 
senter’s use of bells; Mohammedans’. Civil and political 
uses: fire-alarm, victory, curfew. Domestic uses: in 
houses, on animals. 

VII. Superstitions: The bell breaks the lightnings ; 
wards off pestilence ; loves its native place ; increases ten- 
fold in weight when obliged to leave it, loses its richness 
of sound, breaks and dies of homesickness, rings of itself, 
rope pulled by no human hand. Goethe tells of a bell 
that leaves its place in the church to bring back a delin- 
quent sinner. Poets attribute to bells a strange, spirit- 
like sympathy with all the feelings of mankind. 

VIII. The bell in language: to bear away the bell; 
to bear the bell ; to curse by bell, book, and candle; to 
lose the bell ; to shake the bells ; to bell the cat; at three 
bells ; I’ll not hang al] my bells on one horse ; give her 
the bells and let her fly; ringing the bells backward ; 
ringing the hallowed bell ; sweet bells jangled out of tune. 

IX. Famous bells: Liberty, Moscow, Big Ben, Big 
Tom, The Bell of Atri; The Bell of Deerfield, the bell in 
the Parliament building, London, ete. 

X. Bells and poets: Schiller’s “Song of the Bell,” 
Poe’s “ Bells,” “The Inchcape Rock,” “ Those Evening 
Bells,” “Shandon Bells,” “ Christmas Bells,” ‘‘ Sabbath 
Bells,” ete. 

The subject is by no means exhausted. I have not 
spoken of the “ringing island,” its chimes and _ bell- 
players ; of the battle of the bells ; of the beilman, who, 
in some German cities, lives like a lighthouse-keeper, far 
above the city in his bell-tower, and watches for fire. I 
have said nothing of prices, weights, or of places where 
bells are manufactured and sold. But, even with a 
superficial view, it is easy to see that “ Bells ” is too large 
a subject for a school essay. I, therefore, suggest that 
some division of the subject be taken, and write the fol- 
lowing topics on the board : — 


Manufacture of Bells. 

Famous Bells of the World. 
Curiosities in Bells. 

Uses of Bells. 

The Bell in History and Literature. 
Longfellow and Bells. 

The Effect of Bells on Architecture. 
Bells and Human Life. 

Bells and Poems. 

Superstitions about Bells. 
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Connecticut realized $2,020,074 from the sales of 
“ Western Reserve ” school lands. 


SwEDEN has but four-tenths of one per cent. of illiter 
acy, while England has nine per cent. and France nine 
and one-half per cent. 


“A New England Girlhood,” by Lucy Larcom, is one 
of the best books for school reading that can be placed in 
a mid-grade of the grammar school. It is interesting, 
clear, full of inspiration. 


PresipENT G. Stenley Hall, of Clark university, has 
been collecting for ten years the text-books in logic, 
ethics, and psychology used in American colleges, and he 
has upwards of three hundred. A good variety, whatever 
may be said of the quality. 

You have probably a good reserve of thought and en- 
ergy as a result of the vacation, but there is great danger 
of exhausting this reserve speedily. There is a tempta- 
tion on every hand at the beginning of the year to use all 
one knows and thinks, as well as all of one’s strength. 


Loyauty is a good watchword for the coming year — 
loyalty of teachers to the principal, teachers and princi- 
pals to the superintendent, and all to the school board, to 
the city, and the state. The greatest good to the greatest 
number will come when there is the most uviversal and 
most hearty loyalty. 


Marca 3, 1803, was the eventful day in school-fund 
land history. On that day was approved the act of con- 
gress providing for the disposal of lands south of the 
state of Tennessee. Section sixteen of every township 
was reserved to the state for the use of public schools. 
This was one square mile near the centre of the thirty-six 
square-mile (six miles square) township. This has been 
so amended that every state admitted since 1803 has had 
at least one-thirty-sixth of its land set apart for the 
schools. 


BEYOND EXPERIMENT. 


Educationally, we are beyond the experimental period. 
The demand of the hour is for development, rather than 
experiment. There are ideas in abundance, ideas that 
are known to have limitless possibilities, but they need 
application and development. For illustration, the in- 
dividualizing of Mr. Search, at Pueblo, has, beyond the 
slightest question, the germ of great usefalness, and offers 
no occasion to experiment, but it does need development 
through application. The same is true of departmental 
work as applied at Springfield, Mass., Santa Rosa, Cal.. 
ete.; of nature study, as very generally introduced in 
progressive communities. 

The difference between experimenting and developing 
is, that the former is used when there is uncertainty, 
when there is need of demonstration that a given plan 
will work under right conditions. Inventions require no 
end of experimenting to see if the idea of the genius can 
be harnessed to machinery, material, and other conditions. 
There was a time when the schools had well-ordered 
machinery, and specific conditions that must be consulted 
before it was known that a given plan could be made to 
sueceed. That day is passed. There is no schoolroom 
machinery, there are no prejudicial conditions to be con- 
sulted in the progressive school world. If there is an 
idea that would be good if it could be applied, it must be 
applied and its practical working must be developed. 
Everything that is must now be adapted to whatever 
ought to be. 


NOTES ON SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS 


M. de Molance has been the greatest promoter of 
school savings banks in France. It is found advisable in 
the elementary schools of France to have a deposit 
received at least twice a week, and even a daily oppor- 
tunity is better. 

It is now thought tbat the best time to receive deposits 
is for fifteen minutes before the afternoon session daily. 
In this way there is not much time required and some of 
the fifteen minutes can be used for other things. 

There should be regularity and promptness in the 
meeting of appointments for the receipt of funds. The 
school savings bank prevents waste of pennies, prevents 
the formation of habits of buying candies, soda, gum, etc. 

The influence of the economy is seen in all things, even 
to the care of the clothing and school property. 

There should be no emphasis placed upon large 
deposits; there should be no reports of the largest 
deposits, etc. The aim is to have the principle em- 
phasized. 

The school deposits should go to the regular savings 
bank at least once a week. If this is done on Friday, 
the books will be ready for distribution to pupils on 
Monday. It is a valuable “ business training” for the 
teacher, and is worth all it costs. 

In France, the school savings bank is in every grade 
from the lowest primary to the high schoo]. 

J. H. Thiry of Long Island introduced the school 
savings banks in March 1885. He was the first to adopt 
it in this country. 

Prin. George M. Phillips of the West Chester [Pa.] 
Normal School is an ardent advocate of the school 
savings bank. 

There are 317 schools in 78 cities and towns in 
America that had a school savings bank one year ago. 
These were in 12 states. 

There are 33,810 pupil deposits in school savings 
banks in the United States. 

Prior to July 1893, there had been $345,634 saved by 
33,810 children in the United States. 

The school savings bank tends to prevent pauperism, 
crime, sickness, prodigality and various vices. 

The schol savings bank tends to make children 
thrifty, orderly, frugal, economical, discriminating in the 
use of money. 

The school savings bank has its influence upon all 
phases of economy in time and effort as well as money. 

There is no fear of making misers in this age and 
country. 

There is no danger of placing undue emphasis upon 
the economy of money, time or effort. 


It is better to have $1.00 ready to use for somethin» 
that counts than to have 100 cents scattered aimlessly if 


not viciously. 


EDITOR'S OHIO LETTER. 


Ohio is professionally wide awake, no state is more so. 
Each state has its own educational flavor, and it is inter- 
esting to see the different manifestations of professional 
zeal. 

In no other state does the examiner figure so promi- 
nently as in Ohio. Each county has three examiners, 
each serving three years, one appointed each year by the 
judge of probate of the county. As a rule, appointees 
hold office for two terms, rarely more. These examiners 
are an important factor in the professional life of the 
county. They hold examinations monthly, or at sach 
times and with such frequency as they may elect, and 
grant certificates to teachers practically upon their own 
standards. In Hamilton county, for instance, the stand- 
ard was made so high for so many years that the teachers 
are probably among the most scholarly and efficient in the 
United States. Wherever the examiners take an active 
part in arranging for the annual institute and are in 
attendance upon its sessions, the teachers are sure to be 
present and to give keen attention to the proceedings. 
The examiners’ standards are equally sure to be raised ; 
but where they are indifferent to the institute, pro- 
fessional progress is practically out of the question. 

There is also a board of state examiners that occupies 
& prominent place in professional influence. The pay in 
both cases is light. It is the exception when either a 
county or a state examiner gets $200 for a year’s work, 
but such is the significance of these positions in prestige 
and influence that they are universally desired. 

The state commissionership depends for its value upon 
the occupant of the place. It is what he makes it Hon. 
O. T. Corson is “ by unanimous consent’ one of the most 
influential and every way efficient men who have ever occu- 
pied the position. He secures the most legislation, is the 
most judicious in what he advocates, skilfully avoids any- 
thing that looks like partisanship, keeps the entire educa- 
tional thought of the state a unit, and withal is able to 
know personally the greatest number of teachers and 
school officials. 

It is an interesting study to note the progress of the 
professional side of the work. The first movement was 
the intensifying of the county institute. The cities have 
long been a great force. Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Dayton, and Toledo have had national recognition, 
but their influence upon the lesser cities and the rural 
schools was not direct and positive. The leaders in the 
great cities talked much cf the defects of the rural 
schools, but that was of little, if any, practical value. It 
remained for the county teachers themselves to work out 
their own professional salvation. In each county there is 
a small institute fund which comes from the fifty cents 
that each applicant for the county examination pays for 
the privilege of taking the same, and this can be used 
only for an institute. In several counties the teachers 
voluntarily tax themselves $1.00 each in addition. The 
institutes are held in August and attendance is voluntary. 
Within a few years the attendance has been greatly im- 
proved and the character of the work much changed. 


The first noticeable effect of this was the holding of 
two local institutes at points that had not had a county 
institute for several years, and these came to be centres of 
unexpected educational awakening. Then came also 4 
union of counties, many groups of three counties uniting 
in one or more tri-county meetings each year, so that 
every county has anywhere from four to six gatherings in 
a year, at which outside talent and the best of local 
instractors unite in magnifying the best of modern ideas. 

As soon as these forces were well applied, the tri- 
county associations nearest Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, 
and Columbus merged into the Southwestern, Northeast- 
ern, Northwestern, and Central associations, respectively, 
and these have meetings that rival those of the state 9ss0- 
ciation in power for good. Within each of these there 
has been developed a Round Table, in which the superin- 
tendents, high school teachers, and other active educators 
unite for frequent discussion of the most important ques 
tions of the day. 
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The effect of all this is easily seen by one who has 
spent five successive Augusts among the teachers, superin- 
tendents, and examiners of the state. Nowhere else have 
I seen greater advance along definite educational lines. 
Never have I been in five institates on successive weeks 
that were uniformly up to such a standard as those of 
Xenia, Chagrin Falls, Louisville, Dayton, and Cincinnati. 
There was no call for nonsense, no inquiring for help in 
petty ways, but the strongest utterances, the best spirit, 
the broadest outlook, was everywhere most desired. There 
has been an uvprecedented intensity of thought. They 
are reading as never before. The state Reading Circle 
membership has increased, and the teachers averaged sub- 
scribing for — not content with borrowing a look into 
another’s — nearly two educational journals each. All 
this speaks volumes for the future of the schools of the 
state, and no less for the citizenship of the future. 


EDUCATIONAL MECCAS. 


Roussean’s maxim was, “ Do the opposite of what is 
usually done, and you will be right.” There are times 
in which that is preéminently safe. Whenever conserva- 
tism reigns in such a sense that everything is in ruts, 
everything on schedale time, and the powers that be de- 
vote all their energies to preventing disarrangement of 
time-honored methods, it is well to antagonize whatever 
is. It was such a spirit that yreeted Galileo, Columbus, 
Fulton, Morse, and many another leader in science, in- 
vention, discovery, and reform ; but it is not in the air in 
these times, certainly not in the educational world. One 
of the causes for universal congratulation is the readiness 
of everybody to learn from everybody else. There is no 
one Mecea to which school men must make pilgrimages ; 
there is no one man before whose opinions all must bow. 

The educational world is casting its penetrating gaze 
in all directions for light and progress. This signifies 
more than appears upon the surface. It was a great 
event in the school life of America when ‘it became a 
recognized fact that any place in which live teachers work 
is as liable as any other place to give the highest exhibi- 
tions of pedagogical science and art. 

For several years there has been a studied effort to 
make the Cook county normal school the Mecca. No 
man was better qualified to give it the appropriate setting 
than was Colonel Parker. It has been skilfully adver- 
tised, widely talked about, and it has been attractively 
arrayed, professionally, and yet, after everything has been 
said of its success that can be said, there has been a larger 
development of applied pedagogical power in Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul, Detroit, Indianapolis, and other cities, than 
at the Cook county normal school. Pueblo has focussed 
the educational thought more closely, probably, than any 
other American city for the past few months, notwith- 
standing its out-of-the-way location. One of the best 
school reports ever written by any city superintendent 
has recently been issued by Fred L. Burk, of Santa 
Rosa, Cal., who has made an immense success of depart- 
mental work, while Stockton has led the world in mod- 
ernizing the attitude of the school board toward teachers 
and teaching. 

These samples might be multiplied indefinitely. There 
is no spirit in the educational atmosphere, to-day, that 
would advise or counsel opposition to what is being done, 
or, that would make this a necessity ; but, rather, the spirit 
of the day is to learn to do by learning what is being 
done. If we could get the average work up to the best 
work of to-day, we would have schools that even the im- 
agination of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel did not 
conceive ; but by that time the best work would be as far 
beyond the best work of to day as that now is beyond the 
poorest. There is no teacher, superintendent, or expert 
whose work is so good or whose thought is so progressive 
that he cannot learn infinitely more than he knows, if he 
will but study carefully the successful experiments of 
practical school men and women. There are a hundred 
places whose work is so excellent that even Dr. Harris, 
Stanley Hall, Colonel Parker, and every other educator, 
could well afford to mske a careful study of the results 
of the applied science of teaching. We are to be con- 
gratulated that our educational Meccas are multiplying 
rapidly, and that the good is already more contagious 
than the bad. 


EDUCATION AND ETHICS. 

The school of Applied Ethics, which holds an annual summer 
meeting at Plymouth, Mass., has this year ventured upon an inno- 
vation. Having already organized three departments, those of 
economics, ethics, and the history of religions, the executive com- 
mittee requested half a dozen educators of prominence to arrange a 
conference on the relations of education to ethics. Tbis conference 
formed a special feature of the department of ethics during the 
week ending Saturday, August 11. It included nine lectures, three 
of which were in the evening and were followed by lively discus- 
sions. The experiment proved highly successful. The sessions of 
the conference were the most largely atte-ded of all the exercises 
of the school, the interest was sustained to the very last, and the 
total membership of the school seems to have been increased abont 
one-fourth by the educational meetings. These meetings differed 
from the ordinary educational gathering in that not much more 
than a fifth of the audience were professional teachers. 

Inasmuch as the labor problem was the central topic of the sum- 
mer’s work, the educational lectures and discussions naturally were 
colored by it to a considerable degree. A course of three lectures 
was given by President MacAlister, of the Drexel institute, on 
“The Relations of the School to the Labor Problem.’’ The first 
Jecture treated of the industrial relations of the school. The speak- 
er traced the origin and growth of the principle of industrial train- 
ing, showing it to be a natural consequence of the advancement of 
science and the industrial arts, and illustrating the different forms 
in which it has taken practical shape. Incidentally, he declared the 
Massachusetts institute of echnology the highest type of technical 
school, and the Auchmaty school in New York the best trade school 
in the country. For manual training in the public schools he 
claimed that it not only trains intensity and exactness of perception, 
cultivates attention, and codrdinates the action of mind and body, 
bat also forms a basis for industrial training and unconsciously 
establishes the habit of industry. It tends to confer an al] around 
education, at the same time helping the boy to choose the calling 
for which he is best adapted. In hie second lecture, Dr. MacAlis- 
ter discussed the political relations of the school. The obligation is 
binding on a free nation, he thinks, to bring children within the 
pale of the public school. The state should see that edncation and, 
indeed, the highest opportunities of culture shall become as easy to 
the workingman’s son as to the child of wealth. The value of 
teaching civics and economics was emphasized. Continuation 
schools for workingmen were advocated. The great body of voters 
are bound to be workingmen ; hence technical education has value 
in a purely political way. English workingmen are more intelligent 
than ours, and there is more sympathy in London to-day between 
the working class and the moneyed class than exists in America. 
Switzsrland excels in prosperity, in spite of her lack of raw materi- 
als, because her people are highly educated. Zurich, for instance, 
spends one-third of her local taxation on her schools. Holland is 
another example of the close relation between education and the 
development of prosperity and wealth. In the United States we 
shall find in education the most direct method of working out the 
labor problem. Dr. MacAlister’s third lecture dealt wih the 
ethical relations of the school. The school must ba secular, becanse 
the state is a secular institution In France, whose schools are the 
best organizad in the world, the school is secular. In Germany, 
however, religious instruction is obligatory. The ethical value of 
manual training was then extolled. It disciplines the will. Things 
must be right The boy’s judgment is equared by the thought that 
he gets no credit for anything but true work. He gains eelf- 
respect and a love of work for work’s sake. In closing his course 
of lectures, Dr. MacAlister declared pessimism to be the one un- 
pardonable sin. The future is bright and hopefal in view of the 
power of education ag an agency for progress. 

The first evening lecture was given by Professor W. J. Ashley, 
of Harvard university, on “ EKeonomic History as an Element of 
School Teaching.’”? He called attention to the increasing promi- 
nence of economics, but was of the opinion that it would be unwise 
to teach it to young children. Increased stress might, however, 
wisely be placed on the economic side of history with older pupils. 
A short paper was then read, which Professor John B. Clark, of 
Amherst, had sent. In this he urged the advisability and asserted 
the possibility of extending economic teaching into the most ele- 
mentary echools. Hereupon arose a most interesting debate. Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Adams, of Michigan university, declared himself 
in favor of limiting the teaching of economic history to high schools, 
but dissuaded the teaching, below the college, of economic theory, 
which is now unsettled in all its fandamentals. As the best prep- 
aration for economic study in the university, he would have the 
greatest stress laid in the schools upon the branches that acquaint 
the pupil with organic life, as biology; for society is an organism. 
Professor Colby, of Dartmouth, Mr. Page, of Boston, and Dr. 
Haling, of Cambridge, followed in discussion. The current of 
thought was mainly in favor of incidental rather than formal in- 
struction in economics in secondary and elementary echools. This 
debate and those which followed during the week were under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Dutton, of Brookline. 

The second evening lecture was given by Dr. William G. Ander- 
son, of Yale university, on ‘‘ The Ethical Value of Physical Train- 
ing.’’ Ethical results are positively eisimed for all the systems of 
physical training, but the exponents of all are at a loss to aay with 
definiteness what they are. Certain things can be said, however. 
Gymnastics develop self-control, fortitude, and presence of mind. 
Ita work cannot eucceed without these qualities. Athletics demand 
them even more. Football cannot be played by a coward. In both, 
if we want success, we must lead a good life. The strict laws of 
training exclude all forms of evil. The healthful effects of a cap- 
tain’s voice and example are very great. The moral tone of ath- 
letic men in college is above that of the average undergraduate. 


Resistance to temptation and self-control are directly helped by 
physical discipline. At Yale the gymnasium is a centre of good in- 
fluegcos, and has an atmosphere of purity about it; even swearing 
is heard there lees than elsewhere on the grounds. The representa- 
tive athletes of Yale come together Sunday night for religious 
meetings in the gymnasium. ‘‘ We do not preach to the boys, but 
give them practical talks.’’ At the close of the lecture Mr. Dutton 
introduced a discussion in which Dr. Prince, of Newton, brought 
out the point that the element of play must be present to keep gym- 
nastics from being fatiguing and dispiriting, and that school gym- 
nastics often err in this particular, 

On Thursday morning Professor Felix Adler lectured on “Or- 
ganic Education.’”? This was the most stimulating addrees of the 
whole. Its central thought was that a man can best do his duty 
toward society by doing his whole duty to his particular calling. 
** Vocational duty is the backbone of morality.”” The choice of a 
vocation has a more decisive and far-reaching inflnence on character 
than any other act. Every one should have some paramount pur- 
pose. ‘‘Concentration is salvation. Dissipation is destruction.’’ 
To most men it is a vocation that supplies this paramount purpose. 
The one thing to try for in education is to make every boy or girl 
capable of doing some one thing extremely well. To this end three 
things are necessary: First, to make the idea of social service the 
dominant idea of the school; then, to help the pupils discover for 
what particular kind of social service they are fitted; and, thirdly, 
to prepare them to render that service and to assist in distributing 
the rising generation among the various callings according to fitness 
and natural aptitude. In the case of the poor these are serious 
problems. Condition often closes the door to opportunity; hence 
private benevolence must supplement public prevision. The schools 
should become talent-saving stations along the shores of poverty, 
which sball reseue from mental death those who now are left to sink 
in the waves of ignorance. 

Friday morning the lecture was by Professor William H. Barn. 
ham, of Clarke university, on ‘‘ The Educational Movement in 
Earope in Relation to Social and Political Movements.’’ 

In the evening Professor George H. Palmer, of Clark university, 
gave a charming address on ‘‘ The School as an Ethical Instru- 
ment.’’ Premising that the primary purpose of the school is in- 
tellectual, and its ethical aim only secondary, he claimed that the 
school should hold chiefly to its intellectual work. The ethical 
results to be expected should come unconsciously to the child, 
chiefly through his relations to the teacher as one more complete 
than himself, and to the school as a social unit. Such ethical 
influences are of great value. Formal instruction in ethics is not 
suited to young children, but only to those in whom reasoning has 
been well developed. It tends to promote self-consciousness, and 
should be used with extreme caution. It is doubtful if we are 
helped much in resisting passion and special temptation by what 
we know of ethical systems; it is habit and the influence of high 
ideals that supply restraint. Ideals should be fixed through the 
lessons of literature, and habits established under the unconscious 
pressure of the personality of the teacher and the atmosphere of 
the school. In the discussion that followed, Professor Adler was 
inclined to believe that more can be done by direct instruction than 
the lecturer had intimated. Lessons founded on the Old Testa- 
ment stories, in particular the story of Joseph, he had found very 
effectual in character-building. He instanced the Odyssey, also, 
as & good source for such material. Dr. Huling asked if the term 
literature should not be interpreted as including history, inasmuch 
as historical narratives and biographies are exceedingly helpfal in 
the formation of ideals. He also drew attention to the value of 
** eases of discipline’’ as occasions for the moral training of indi- 
vidual pupils. Professor Hanus, of Harvard, objected to Profeseor 
Palmer’s view that the primary aim of school education is intellec- 
tual training. The main purpose of the school, in his opinion, is 
the discovery and development of aptitudes and the supply of high 
motives, These have a distinctly ethical character, Dr. Prince 
believed that both were right. While the intellectual aim is the 
primary one, the ethical results are, undoubtedly, the most impor- 
tant. Mr. Ingraham, of New Bedford, expressed disappointment 
that the discussion had not given practical help toward the settle- 
ment of ethical problems arising in school work. Miss Keyes in- 
quired whether all acta could be classified as either moral or 
immoral. Are not some acts un-moral ? Professor Palmer then 
closed the discussion by a few well-chosen words, in which he 
anewered the objections raised, and reiterated his main contention. 
In particular, he urged the filling of the memory with noble pas- 
sages of literature as a means of moral help. 

Saturday morning brought the closing lecture of the conference, 
by Mr. James L. Hughes, of Toronto, on ‘‘ The Ethical Element 
in the Kindergarten.’’ This element Mr. Hughes found to be the 
predominant one in Froebel’s plan. In contrast with the doctrine 
of total depravity, Froebel believed that the child has glorious pos- 
sibilities of good, and he designed the several stages of kindergar- 
ten play and work as helps to the development of the good in the 
child’s character. This thought was illustrated with much elabo- 
ration. Fair-minded listeners might take exception to the way in 


which some opposing doctrines were held up to ridicule by the 
speaker; but the cheery vigor of his personality and his profound 
reverence for child-nature contributed to render his addreas both 
instructive and inepiring. ; 

So ended the conference. The committee in charge of it, Messrs. 
Datton, Hauling, Page, and Peabody and Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
have been freely congratulated on the success of their plans. They 
have secured what is too seldom accomplished, the examination of 
educational problems by thoughtful men and women who have di- 
verse points of view. And teachers have taken heart as they have 
observed how earnestly thinkers from all these groups are looking 
to education for help in settling social difficulties of many kinds. 
The conference supplies abundant evidence that education is becom- 
ing in public estimation less a matter of indifference, as concerning 
only children, and more a subject of interested inquiry as an ele- 
ment of social dynamics. In view of the interest aroused, it is prob- 
able that the experiment will be repeated next year. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, _ we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence, 


CHRIST’S 1900TH ANNIVERSARY. 


I find the following in the JOURNAL of recent date :— 

The Columbian bell that sounded at the opening of the parlia- 
ment of religions at Chicago, during the Columbian exposition, is 
to be taken to Jerusalem, to sound a note of praise at the close of 
the nineteenth century of the Christian era. The unique proposi- 
tion is made that the bell shall be taken to the Holy Land and on 
Christmas eve, 1899, connected by cable and wire with all parts of 
Christendom, so that the 1900th anniversary of ' the birth of Christ 
shall be celebrated by all the world at the same instant. 

Here is a manifest mistake that one paper and another is inad- 
vertently copying, and which ought to be corrected before it goes 
any farther. The Sunday School Times has already earnestly pro- 
tested against it through one of its ablest contributors, Professor 
Riddle, of Western theological seminary, who has shown the ab- 
surdity of the Christian world throuzh its representatives assembling 
at Jerusalem and celebrating what is called the close of the nine- 
teenth century, on Christmas eve, 1899. The nineteenth century 
will not close with Christmas eve, 1899, but one year later,—that 
is, Christmas of 1900. The mistake 1s one that some people are apt 
to fall into by supposing that a century closes with the end of the 
99th year, and that the new century begins with the commence- 
ment of the 100:h year; whereas it takes the 100th year to round 
out the old cantary, and the new one begins with the 10lst year. 
Questions of this kind have more than once been discussed in the 
JOURNAL daring ite history, and it seems as though it would 
never get clear in the minds of some arithmeticians, plain as it is 
to others. R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


THE FINNS. 


It is cartainly quite safe to affirm that in no other European state, 
not even in Sweden and Norway, is life and property more secure 
than in Fiuland. The confident, matter-of-fact way in which 
trunks, parcels, and portmanteau; are left for hours in the public 
streets of cities, without any one to look after them, could not fail 
to edify an Englishman or a Belgian, whose portable property often 
seems to disappear by magic. 

In the country districts the houses are, for the most part, un- 
bolted, unbarred, and unlocked. More than once in my excursions 
I have come up to a house, the occupants of which were miles away 
at the time, and yet not a door of it was bolted or barred. 

Then, again, it is-no uncommon thing for a blooming girl of 
seventeen, or a young married woman, to drive alone in her cart 
a distance of fifty or sixty miles through dense forests, and by the 
shores of gloomy lakes, conveying the family’s butter, cheese, and 
eggs to market in town, and then to return home alone with the 
proceeds. 

Finnish honesty is proverbial. In trade the Finns, as a rule, are 
‘not only scrapulously honest, they are heroically, quixotically so. 
A tradesman will tell you the whole truth about his wares, even 
when he knows perfectly well that by doing so he loses a customer 
whom the partial truth would have secured. 

‘* This seems exactly the kind of apparatus I am looking for,’’ 
I said to a merchant in Helsingfors, some months ago, in reference 
to an article that cost £15, ‘‘and I will buy it at once if, knowing what 
I want it for, you can honestly recommend’ me to take it.’’? ‘No, 
sir, I do not recommend you to take it, nor have f anything in stock 
just now that would enit you.’’ And I left the shop and purchased 
what I wanted elsewhere. 

‘* Here’s your fare,’’ I said to a peasant in the interior who had 
driven me for three hours through the woods on his drosky, hand- 
ing him 4s. ‘‘ No, sir, that’s double my fare,’’ he replied, returning 
me half the money. And when I told him he might keep it for his 
honesty, he slightly nodded his thanks with the dignity of one of 
nature’s gentlemen.— Saturday Review. 


SPELLING OF GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES, 


The United States board on geographic names has adopted for 
guidance, in determining the official form or rendering of geo- 
graphic names, the following principles within the United States :— 


1, That spelling and pronunciation which is sanctioned by local 
usage should in general be adopted. 

2. Where names have been changed or corrupted, and such 
changes or corruptions have become established by local usage, it 
is not in general advisable to attempt to restore the original form. 

+ In case where what was evidently originally the same word ap- 
pears with various spellings, sanctioned by local usage, when applied 
to different features, these various spellings should be regarded as 
in effect different names, and as a rule it is inadvisable to attempt 
to produce uniformity. 

4. Where a choice is offered between two or more names for the 
same place or locality, all sanctioned by local usage, that which is 
most appropriate and euphonious should be adopted. 

5. The possessive form should be avoided whenever it can be 
done without destroying the euphony of the name or changing its 
descriptive application. 

6. In a'l names ending in burgh the final h should be dropped. 

7. In all names ending in borough this termination should be ab- 
breviated to boro, 

8. The word center asa part of the name should be spelled center, 

. Lhe use of hyphens in connecti 
should be dacontinued 1 ting parts of compound names 
. The letters C. H. (court house) as of th 
county seats should be omitted. 

11. In the case of compound names consisting of more than one 

word, it is desirable to simplify them by uniting the compound 


12. It is desirable to avoid the use of diacritical charity. 
13. It is desirable to avoid the use of the words city and town as 
a part of names. 


PSYCHIC EFFECTS OF WEATHER. 


Mr. J. S. Lemon, in the American Journal of Psychology, notices 
the great inflaence of weather on the health and temperament, and 
through them on the customs and habits of men of all ages. 

This is reflected in the salutations of all nations, in their religious 
ideas, particularly in their conceptions of the fatare life, and a 
thousand petty details of every-day existence. It affects even crime. 
Suicide is known to depend largely upon the weather, and it has 
been calculated that in India 48 per cant. of certain crimes disap- 
pear when hot weather gives place to cold. The health of idiots, 
and those afflicted with acate mania, is especially dependent upon 
weather, and its effect on the nervous system is such that many per- 
sons can anticipate weather changes from their own feelings. 
Accidents in factories are said to be much more frequent in bad 
weather than in good, and physiological phenomena like knee-jerk 
seem to be dependent on it in some measure. Its effect on the 
appetite is well known, and tea-tasters, who have callivated the 
sense of taste till it has become almost abnormal, say that in good 
weather this sense is more delicate than in bad weather. No syste- 
matic study of all these facts and relations has yet been made, bat 
such a study would doubtless well repay the investigator. 


A TEACHER'S SOLILOQUY. 
[A Parody read before Beatrice (Neb.) Literary Club ] 


0. H, BRAINERD. 


To teach or not to teach, that is the question : 
Whether it were better for a man to suffer 

The tricks and mischiefs of tormenting pupils, 

Or to take a pen againat his daily troubles 

And by resigning end them ? To quit—to change— 
That’s all; and by that change to think we end 
The worries and the million petty aches 

That man falls heir to. ’ Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To quit—to change— ° 
To change! Perhaps to practice law, or crowd his 
Drastic pills adown another’s throat, or tread 

The dreary round of him who knowledge sells 

By sample. Perchance to preach or break 

The insensible rock or crush the rude clay 

Which the swain turns with his plow; and 

Treads opon. Perchancetotramp. Aye, there’s the rub ! 
For in that change of toil, what work may come, 
When he has shoffled off this coil pedantic, 

Muat give him pause. There’s the respect 

That makes his calamities of so long life ; 

For who would bear the prods and growls of meno, 
Tae reporter’s wrong, the justice courts’ subpwaa, 
The pangs to pay postponed, discounted warrants, 
The idleness of pupils, and the spurns 

The weary teacher from the public takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a resignation ? Who would teach a school 
To groan and labor neath a dreary life— 

But that the love of something more than gold, 
The undertermined payment of whose worth 

The teacher only knows. The opening of the mind, 
The brightening of the eye, the steady growth 

OF intellectual power, the controlling spirit 

Which guides the soul immortal checks the hand, 
And makes bim rather hold those goods he has 
Than fly to other ills he knows not of. 

Thus nature hath made teachers of us all ; 

And thus our several lines of occupation 

Are scattered o’er with many a chance for good 
And influences of great weight and moment, 

With this regard their currents move aright 

And gain the force of action. 


THE ART OF FORGETTING. 


Every one ought to drill hinself in the art of forgetting. 

Forget evil imaginations. 

Forget the slander you have heard. 

Forget the meanness of small souls. 

Forget the faults of your friends. 

Forget the misunderstanding of yesterday. 

Forget the disagreeable people whose talk poured vinegar in 
your ears. 

Forget all malice, all fault-fiading, all injuries, all harshness, all 
unlovely and distressful things. 

Start out every day with a clean sheet. 

a wi be loving. See how much sunshine you can produce. 
— Selected, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Do you remember who wrote a letter book called “A Primer 
of Politeness 2 Was it not somebody in New England, and pos- 
sibly in connection with your paper, or at head of some big echool ? 

SARAH K, BoLron. 


— Where is the oldest house in the United States? L. E. W. 
The old Craddock house in East Medford, Mass., built in 1634. 


—Who said, “ He who would write, and can’t write, can surely 
review ” ? M. E. Ww. 


— Please name Celia Thaxter’s last book. K. 


1 Island Garden,”’ published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
—Who was Mother Shipton ? 

Marblehead, Mass., L. E. H. 


** Mother Shipton’? was Charles Hindley, a bookseller, of Brigh- 
ton, England. 


— Is‘‘ Mrs. Alexander ’’ the real name of the novelist, or is it a 
nom de plume? Ss. B. J. 


“‘ Mra. Alexander” is the pen name of Mrs. Alexander Hector. 

—From which languages are the following productions :— 

‘‘Esop’s Fables,’ ‘Arabian Nights,” 
Adventures,’ Andereen’s Fairy Tales ’’ ? 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston. 


A Hisrory or THe Unirep Srares. By Allen C. 

Thomas. 410 pp. + Ixxii. Price, $1.25. 

Tho history of the United States must be taught to every child 
in the public schools, but if the history taught concerns the 
period since Andrew Jackson’s time, it must be taught from a text. 
book which echoes the political beliefs of the local voters. This 
is not entirely a misfortune, for the political belief of the American 
public, just now, is extremely uncertain, and the result is that the 
school-book publishers, perforce, provide teachers with remarkab/e 
examples of compendiums of historical facts which cannot possibly 
offend the local, financial, or industrial predilections of any of the 
patrons of the public schools. The popular scaool histories of Ver- 
mont and of Arkansas will probably not be the same for some time, 
but there are signs that the time may come when the proportion :f 
space given to the movements of the Northern and the Southern 
armies will cease to be the crucial test of the availability of a his- 
tory of the United States. . 

Professor Thomas, who occapies the chair of history in Haver. 
ford college, Pennsylvania, has succeeded in writing a school history 
which will probably prove a dangerous rival of the three or four 
books which hold the place in the better schools. In the first place, 
D. C. Heath & Co. do not publish a book which they do not intend 
to push into every possible schoolroom, where a place can be made 
for it. Consequently they do not handle books which they cannot 
recommend as the best which they can secure. Concerning the text 
of this history, it would be reckless to prophesy that Professor 
Thomas has not written things at which some school committees 
will take offence. He does not aim to make his work merely a 
compilation of happenings, bat gives brief, sammary characterizs- 
tions of men and events, and in these the greatest excellence of the 
volume appesrs. With perfectly surprising euccess, whatever 
could appear partial or partisan has been eliminated, and yet thece 
characterizations compress into a few sentences the recognized per- 
sonal character of men, to many of whom the thought of an unpar- 
tisan presentation would be most distasteful. The narrative 
closes with the Chicago exposition, and contains three sentences re- 
gardiog the personality of Grover Cleveland, which an ardent 
Mugwamp and arabid Republican agree is fair and accurate, as far 
as it goes. Better proof of the impartiality of Professor Thomss 
and his unquestionable grasp of, and ‘insight into, the meaning of the 
history of the United States could not be given. Scarcely more than 
a fourth of the narrative is given to the period preceding the Con- 
stitution, and of the remaining portion, the beet part is used in tell- 
ing of the economic, industrial, and social development of the nation. 
Wars are not the unmitigated nonentities which their disappearance 


' from some recent school books might lead the reader to imagine, 


and Profeasor Thomas has not endeavored to conceal their consider- 
erable significance in marking and in shaping our history. Bat he 
bas endeavored to show how and why they were sign‘ficant, and for 
this no considerable amount of campaigning and fighting is neces- 
sary. The book is illustrated with pictures and portraits selected 
from the paintings or photographs which best show how the subject 
looked. It is to be hoped that the success of the book will nut be 
jeopardized by the hardihood of the publishers in giving a fall-page 
portrait of Robert E. Lee, than whom there never was a fioer type 
of the blooded American, while Sherman, the only Northern geners! 
represented besides President Grant, has to be seen in a small inset 
wood-cut. Appendixes give the Mayflower compact, the Declars- 
tion and the Constitution, Lincoln’s second inaugural, besid«s 
various state and national atatistics, a chronological list of events, 4 
topical analysis, and a list of books for teachers and readers, with 
running commentary, which supplements the excellent bibliog- 
raphies of biographies, general and special works, which is placed 
at the beginning of each chapter. 

All in all, it is hard to see how the publ shers could have secared 
a more thoroughly satisfactory history of the United States to place 
upon the school text-book market. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New Yor«. 


A Text-Book or Moprern SpanisH. By Marathon 

Montrose Ramsey. 653 pp. $1.80. 

This volume is a compendious manual of modern Spanish lan- 
guage, brought into compliance with the latest rules of the 
Academy. It is primarily a text-book, and Mr. Ramsey has de- 
voted much care to the proper arrangement of the various portions 
of the eubject, so that the student need not meet any difficulties 
until amply able to cope with them and master them. This ar- 
rangement rather militates against the usefulness of the volame 48 
a work of reference, and necessitates the use of the index in order 
to find the different portions of a single part of speech. The 
author has provided numerous illustrations, examples, and exer- 
cises, although he relegates all Spanish exercises for translation to 
a forthcoming progressive reader. There is an appendix, with 4 
geographical list and a vocabulary. The treatment of every por 
tion of the subject is elaborate and thorough, the whole ground 
being covered twice, first in a series of preliminary lessons, 304 
then in a “‘ more extended treatment,’’ but when everything '¢ 
accounted for that can be, and ample allowances made, one who 
** learned ’’ Spanish by enjoying the delightful adventures of “ Gil 
Blas’’ is dismayed and in despair at the thought of trying to fiod 
out how the author has filled up six hundred and fifty pages of 4 
text-book for Spanish! 


MAC MILLAN & CO., New York. 


TEACHING AND Crass MANAGEMENT. By Joseph Lan- 
don, F.G.S. Cloth. 462 pp. Price, $1.60. 

This is decidedly the most complete and vigorous recent presen- 
tation in the old-time way of the theories and practices of the 
schoolroom for all occasions and conditions, It is somewhat pro- 
gressive from the conservative standpoint, but it is decidedly con 
servative from the progressive standpoint. It will help any perso” 
who cap discriminate to teach a good school, but it would not 
enable any one to win the approval of those who have tasted moder® 
methods. 

The author has developed rare power through twenty-five yea'® 
experience as a lecturer upon these subjects, but his own etreng' 
has prevented his appreciation of the flood of new ideas that have 
come into the modern schoolroom. Think of an educator in this 
age of the world, in a book copyrighted in 1894, presenting ®” 
ideal sketch-plan of a new lesson in reading with a primer class. 

(a) Teacher read the sentences word by word, distinetly and de- 
liberately, the class imitating simultaneously, and pointing to each 
word as read. The children should point to each word with the ji" 
ger as they read it. This directa and assists the eye,’’ etc. te 
book has many sensible things regarding schoolroom manageme”'; 
and one has the feeling, much of the time, that the author 1s * 
strong man and a good thinker, but when we drop into such a0 #"~ 
tiquated method as that quoted above, the wonder is that the proof- 
reader or publisher did not see how absurd it was. He is ardently 
devoted to concert reading,—he calls it simultaneous reading, 
ing in bold-faced type, “Almost all matters connected with mecha" 
cal utterances may be improved by simultaneous reading. Thi* * 
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a useful means of correcting common faults of intonation, modify- 
ing individual mannerisms, securing distinct enunciation and proper 
piteb, giving confidence and firmness in reading, regulating the 
speed of reading by stimulating drawlers, and restraining the hasty 
and careless.’’ 

This bas a very queer look in these later days. First and last, he 
gives several pages to concert work. It ie a book to look over for 
many good ideas, for it literally gives everything conceivable, but 
not a book to be placed in the bands of a teacher to follow in these 
closing hours of the nineteenth century. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York. 


A Practicat Frora. For Schools and Colleges. By 

Oliver R. Willis, Ph.D. Cloth. 360 pp. Price, $1.50. 

It really looks as though we had at last a usable flora as reliable 
in every way as Gray and Wood and very much simplified. We 
do not imagine it will ever takes the place of Gray's excellent 
“ School and Field Book of Botany,” but we do know that it sup- 
plements both that book and Wood’s ‘ Botany,’’ and already it 
has been of such service to us that we would almost as soon part with 
Gray as Willis. 

Whoever purposes to know American wild fiowers must have 
this inexpensive book or he will miss much knowledge that he will 
find as interesting as it is important. It is certainly the book for 
class use, 80 far as one can judge of the teaching qualities of any 
book from its field us. ‘I'he author onght to secure permant nt 
school and botanical fame on the strength of this book alone. 


TRANSCRIPT PUBLISHING CO. 


Men OF VERMONT: AN ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHICAL 
HisTORY OF VERMONTERS AND SONS OF VERMONT, By 
Jacob G. Ullery, Brattleboro, Vt. Extra binding. 830 pp. 700 
half-tone illustrations. 

Vermont’s story is ever an inspiring one. The history of that 
state is unique—for fourteen years an independent little republic, 
shedding the first blood of the Revolution, maintaining herself 
against Britain and New York, New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setta, and even for a time against the Continental Congress, taking 
the lead of the whole modern world in probibiting slavery, and 
establishing as the work of plain farmers and hardy mountaineers, 
the best and freest constitution, the purest and most enlightened 
system of government mankind had known. 

Beside the men who made this remarkable history, beside the 
long succession of those who have been at the front in national 
affairs from the beginning in addition to the host of noble men 
whom the world recognizes as Vermonters, there are other names, 
such as Stephen A. Douglas, Thaddeus Stevens, Chester A. 
Arthur and Levi P. Morton. More than 100 sons of Vermont have 
been in Congress frcm other states, and innumerable others have 
been governors and jadges, and some state courts are almost en- 
tirely made up of Vermonters. Nearly 4000 patents have been 
issued to Vermonters, and over 1000 of them the first of their 
class, and including in the products of their minds the steamboat, 
the telegraph, the electric railway, the ocean cable, the modern 
postage stamp, the cooking stove, the type-writer, the revolver, 
and many of the other devices which have done so much to revo- 
lutionize modern life. 

There are 650 sketches and portaits of the present leaders in all 
walke—farmers, mechanics, professional men, governors, congress- 
men in service and without. The book is a priceless storehouse of 
information, accessible nowhere else, and sure to grow in value with 
every year that passes. These are sketches of 300 sons of Vermont, 
men who are filling places of honor and trust, or have reached emi- 
nence in business or professional life in other parte of the country. 
Among the latter are many school men, prominent among whom 
are H. C. Houghton and B. H. Sanborn, the publishers; Charles 
Wesley Emerson of the College of Oratory; Prof. L. Alonzo 
Butterfield of Akron, O., but for many years of Boston. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., New York. 


A Hanpsooxk or MyrHouoey. By E.M. Berens. 334 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

In concise and clear langusge, Mr. Berens has here stated the 
main details of all that it is needful to know of the myths and legends 
of ancient Greece and Rome. Besides the outlines of the stories 
and biographies, such as are given in all euch manuals, the author 
has endeavored, and apperently with success, to connect these facts 
with the daily habits and practices of the life of the people, and to 
show how intricately they were interwoven with the thought and 
action of the Greeks and Romans. To this end, considerable space 
is given to the public worship of the two peoples, their festivals and 
mysteries, and the legends, which we know best as literature, but 
which are the theme of the world’s classic literature, because they 
were for so many centuries a part of the national gossip, retold 
wherever a group of men or women were at leisure. 

The text of Mr. Berens’ book is illustrated by numerous wood- 
cuts, and by twenty-one half-tone reproductions from photographs 
of the finest works of sculpture of the ancient world, in which, as 
in the literature, we see the conceptions which the people had of 
their heroes and divinities. For those who object to the use of 
such photographs in schools, an edition has been issued without these 
plates. Care has been exercised in preparing the text, that nothing 
— be included which could possibly offend the most scrupulous 

elicacy. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cuicaco. 


Tue Diskases or THE Witt. By Th. Ribot. Trans- 
lated by Merwin-Marie Snell. 134 pp. 75 cents. 

The publishers of The Open Court have rendered many services 
to the cause of popularizing and extending the field of scientific 
thought and literature, but in nothing have they placed the eda- 
cated and educating public more in their debt than when they 
brought out the translations, authorized by the author, of M. Ribot’s 


eminent psychologic monographe, which the professional students 
have accepted. as the best and most reliable statements of the prem 
ent deductions concerning the attention, the personality, and the 
will. Professor Ribot is a clear and accurate thinker and student, 
who has taken up certain distinct phases of psychology which effect 
most directly the work of the intelligent teacher, and has studied 
these with the greatest care, bringing together the results of physio- 
logical, pathological, and psychological investigators and experi- 
menters. He presents the results of his studies clearly and con- 
cisely, showing the results which have been attained, the impor- 
tant details upon which those who are deepest versed in the subject 
are not agreed, and the directions in which students are turning 
their attention, as affording the mcst hopeful fields for the solu- 
tion of the countless problems of the psyehologic world. 

The translations iseued by The Open Court Pablishing Company 
are excellent renderings, carefally preserving the exactness and 
clearness of the French, without sacrificing accuracy or philosoph- 
ical statement, 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


Tae Orrnorrist: A Pronouncing Manual of 4,500 
Words. By Alfred Ayres. Extra cloth, gilt. 300 pp. $1.25. 
Alfred Ayres is the American artist of discrimination and prc- 

nunciation, and the art of presenting it in effective and attractive 

form, This volume was born in 1880, and has undergone severa! 
new births since that day, until it is now as complete, comprehensive, 
and reliable as any scholar could ask it to be. Every mispro- 

nounceable word is probably included in this list of 4,500. 

e By far the most valuable feature of the book is the elaborate 
notes,”’ discussing all phages of critical opinion regarding special 

differences in pronunciation. It is one of the few absolutely inval- 

uable books for the deek of any one who would speak correctly or 
teach correet speaking. Mr. Ayres has placed ali critical scholars 

under renewed obligation to him, s 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracusz, NEw York. 


CoNGRESSIONAL MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY PRaoc- 

TICE. By J. Howard Gore. 112 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Dr. Gore is professor of mathematics in Columbia university, 
bat he seems equally at home as a maker of books for modern lan- 
guage teachers, or upon the peculiarities of Indian bread. Hia 
latest contribution is a manual of congressional practice, deduced 
from the rules governing the house and senate, as interpreted in 
practice. C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, has issued the manual in a 
handy form, well suited for the vest or hip, and it will doubtless be 
used by many presiding « flicers, when called upon to eettle disputes 
arising in the course of exciting debates in deliberative bodies. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, Puta. 


Tue Lirtte Lavy or LAvENpDER. By Theodore C. 

Elmslie. 320 pp. Cloth, ornamental. Price, $1.25. 

The dear child-spirit, living in these pages as the sunshine of 
Lavender Rectory, and the comfort and cheer of rich and poor in 
the village, is a winsome little maiden of seven years. Faithfully 
attended by her little pony and homely dog, ‘‘ Jalia,’’ she ever be- 
friends the humble folks in acts of thoughtfulness. She is equally 
well known and loved among the gentry too, where the sweet seri- 
ousness of the innocent child nature wins many friends, and even 
gains an entrance of loving favor to the heart of the crabbed lord of the 
manor. How hearts were unlocked, and also how misunderstandings 
were explained, and a home reunited by a little child leading, gives 
a pith of interest to this bright book for the older folk. As a 
pictare of wholesome child-life, appreciative of nature and every 
living thing, foll of the brightness of sunny nature, teachers and 
mothers will do well to introduce “ The Little Lady of Lavender’ 
to the children. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New York. 


SceNEs FROM GREEK Puays. The Perse of Aschylus. 

By F. 8. Ramabotham. Small 8vo. Price, 50 cents. 

The series of ‘‘Scenes from Greek Plays,’’ which Longmans, 
Green, & Co. publish, and Arthur Sidgwick, of Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, edits, already comprises a number of small volumes which 
offer teachers of Greek valuable material for giving their students 
an introduction to what is best in the Greek drama, either as sup- 
plementary to the ordinary preparatory course of prose reading, or 
as part of a definite course in literature. 


BERLITZ & CIE, NEw YoRK AND CHICAGO, 


Have iasued a handy little reference book on the gender of French 
nouns, designed especially for the use of atudents of the language. 
The effort is made to give a few clear and practical rules, which 
are applicable to the large majority of words, without attempting 
to be absolute or to comprise all cases. Saveral tables are given, 
and everything is arranged so as to facilitate easy reference by the 
student. [Genre des Substanti. 5f. 20 pp. 15c.] 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Geometry for Grammar Schoe 8; by E. Hunt; teachers’ price, 25 


cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 2 
Micah Clarke; by A. Conan Doyle. New York: Longmans, Green, 


Co. 

The Book of th. Fair (part 15); price, $1.00. Chicago: The Bancroft 
Company. 

A Comedy of Counterplots; by Edgar Faweett; price, 25cents. New 
York: Outing Publishing Company. 

Citizenship; by Julius H. Seelye, D.D.; price, 35 cents. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

The Fur Seal’s Tooth; by Kirk Munroe; price, $1.25.—The Water 
Ghost and Other Stories; by John Kendrick Bangs; price, $1.25.—— 
In Old New York; by Thomas A. Janvier; price, $1.75. —A Scarlet 
Poppy; by Harriet Prescott Spofford; price, $1.25. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

‘A History of the United States; by John Fiske; price, $1.00. Bos- 


ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


COMMUNICATION TO THE JOURNAL. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES ON ART EDUCATION. 


Editor Journal of Education: By invitation of the managers of 
the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, a series of conferences on 
Art Instruction was held at Cottage City during the week, July 
23-27. These conferences were led by Mr. John S. Clark and 
Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks of Boston. Prominent superintendents and 
teachers and repreeentatives of several colleges and art schools in 
different parts of the country were present and participated in the 
discussions. 

At the first session the conference considered ‘‘ Present educe- 
tional tendencies and the relation of Art education thereto.’ The 
new education is being based on the study of the child himeelf, 
how he gains his knowledge of the world about him, how bis facal- 
tier are awakened and developed, and sense perceptions, taken up 
and blended in thought with the complex elements of personality, 
express themselves later in act and speech. The chief means of 
thought expression along the linea of Art are the tongue and the 
hand. Art instruction should avail itself of all the best current 
educational effort toward bringing children into direct familiarity 
with mature, acd should so qualify the scientific tendencies of the 
day as to develop more feeling for beauty and Jarger power of cre- 
ative imagination for the higher service of society. Musical train- 
ing and art training should so supplement the rest of the school 
work as to secure in children a healthy spiritual development com- 
meneurate with their enlarging intellectual development. 

Tuesday’s meeting was especially devoted to the relation of Art 
Study to Nature Study. There was an interesting discussion as to 
the comparative desirability, in the drawing of plants and flowers, 
of aiming at the delineation of all the details of a specimen or of 
airing at the expression of its spirit and character as an organic 
whole. The general feeling was strovgly in favor of putting the 
emphasis on the characteristic life and beauty of the specimen ss a 
whole. There was evidently a hearty appreciation on the part of 
the art teachers of the value of rature study in awakening the 
child’s interest in the world around him, and giving him opportu- 
nities and incentives to think about the beauties that are close at 
his hand. 

The third session was devoted to the bearings of art instruction 
on instruction in history. Much valuable personal experience was 
contributed by instructors in the various lines and by echool super- 
intendents interested in the ccdrdination of studies. The most val- 
uable part of historical study in the public school is that which gives 
an insight into social conditions, and these can be practically studied 
(with the aid of photographs and reference books) in the develop- 
ment of the arts, particularly the architecture, which a nation has 
left by way of record. 

The conference voted to act on a motion made by Mr. Locke of 
the Providence (R. I.) Academy of Design, asking the Committee 
of Ten for a larger recognition of art in their recommendations for 
the secondary schools. 

At the next meeting special consideration was given to the prac- 
tical relation of art to industry. The elevation of manual labor 
through its inspiration by artistic aims and ideas was strongly 
brought out in the discussions, especially by representatives of man- 
ual training. It was claimed that it is distinctly the duty of the 
public school to direct its manual training towards the realization 


of ideals of beauty no less than ideals of utility. The study and 
production of beautiful things rather than things crude, meaning- 
le:s and ugly, is of more educational value to the child at the time, 
and of more efficient service in fitting him for later wage earning. 

The last conference of the week was devoted to the subject of 
color. Several beautiful charts were shown by the first speaker, 
Mrs. Hicks of Boston, to illustrate her remarks on the necessity 
of definite standards of color for use io the training of the color 
sense in children. She showed the desirability of presenting not 
merely the variable spectrum obtained by the aid of prisms, grat- 
ings and other laboratory arrangements. but also a complete cycle 
of the hues which are components of white light. Such a cycle 
constitutes the complete unit of color. The child’s color training 
must be begun and carried on in the light of the widest possible 
investigation into the actual powers of color vision during childhood. 
Sach investigations are showing that the average children at the 
time of their entrance into school are physically unable to distin- 
guish many of the colors ranging from green to red-violet. The 
child should be led gradually through individual observation of, 
materials colored in standard hues, to see for himself the kinship of 
colors for each other, and to appreciste harmonious gradations of 
hue and of tone. 

Mr. Ross Turner, the well-known artist, spoke of the value of 
the trained eye, and of the desirability of better color standards as 
the basis of scientific experiments with laboratory apparatus. 
Color education should aim not 80 much to dictate scientific theo- 
ries as to cultivate the individual sense of color and so bring nearer 
some such practical mastery of color as is manifest in the art aod 
industry of Japan. 

The conferences adjourned on the 27th. Such meeting as these, 
where experiences are compared and ideas exchanged by progressive 
people from all parts of the country, promise well for the growth 
and improvement of art education from year to year. . 


TWO NEW TEXT-BOOKS IN SCIHNCHE. 


Physical Laboratory Manual 


By H. N. CHUTE, Teacher of Physics in Ann Arbor (Mich.) 
High School; author of Elementary Practical Physics. 
This Manual is acareful and complete exposition of the ideas propounded in the report of {the 
Conference on Physics to the COMMITTEE OF TEN. Some of its special features oll sai eae 
The experiments are quantitative in character, are equitably distributed over the subject, and ar 
withi ; The apparatus is simple and tnexpepsive; 
thin the comprehension of the pupils of secondary schools iastroctions in mantpuls: 
ed by cuts of the apparatus to be used, 
| important problems are considered by 
ations are discussed; The subject of 
tation of results is described and in- 


Special attention is given to the important subject of keeping 
tion are unusually full; Most of the problems are accompani 
thereby imparting greater clearness to the directions; Severa 
various|methods; In an appendix many important laboratory oper 
laboratory management is treated at length; The graphic represen 
troduced wherever practicable or profitable. 


236 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. Introduction Price, 80 cents. 
D. Cc. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


A Laboratory Manual in Elementary Biology 


By E. R. BOYER, Instructor in Biology, Englewood High School, Ills. ; 
University Extension Lecturer in Biology, the University of Chicago. 


The chief aims of this book are, to develop the power of observation, and to teach the pupil to 


correlate facts and draw logical conclusions. I ' 
method. A small amount of dissection is required; technical terms are not introduced until 


needed ; full topics for study are added to each chapter. syn ‘ 
Animal and Plant Kingdoms is appended, together with an artificial key for analysis. 


furnishes material for a year’s work in Zodlogy and Botany. 
240 pages. Cloth. 


It treats representative types by the inductive 


A synopsis of classification of the 
The book 


Introduction Price, 90 cents. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Hamilton county (0.)! teachers’ institute 
held its twenty-eighth annual meeting at Madison- 
ville during the week beginning August 27. 

In the namber of teachers enrolled and the en- 
thusiasm displayed throughout the week this insti- 
tute is one of the best ever held. Attendance is 
not compulsory, as in some cities. f 

Professor Warren Darst, of Ada, O., was in- 
structor in pedagogy and literature. His trest- 
ment of these subjects was masterly, and won for 
the professor both friends and praise. 

Mr. S. B. Harding lectured each day during the 
week on geography and history, making the sub- 
jects very interesting. 

Mies Anna E. Logan, of Westwood, 0O., gave 
instruction each day in primary work, showing 
many helpfal devices to aid the teacher in various 
branches, giving outlines of lessons on nature 


study. 

Mr. C. M. Flowers, of Norwood, O., had charge 
of the subjects, reading and arithmetic, giving 
practieal talks in each. 

Papers by teachers in the county were read on 
different days: ‘‘ How Shall Teachers Prepare 
for Examination ?’’ by J. L. Trisler, of the board 
of county examners; “The Spirit of the 
New Education,’”’ by Miss Ida T. Smith, of Madi- 
sonville; ‘“ Keep to the Point,’’ by Mrs. Fannie 
Dayton, of Terrace park ; ‘‘ Nature Study: A Few 
Experiments,’’ by Miss Marie M. Blanchard, of 
College hill. 

The evening lecturers were Dr. J. M. Rice, on 

** Scientific Teaching’’; Dr. S. A. Ort, president 
of Wittenberg college, on ‘‘The Problem of 
To-day and Its Solution’”?; Professor Warren 
Darst, of Ada, on ‘‘Calture and Character’’ ; 
Professor A. J. Gantvoort, of the normal depart- 
ment of the Cincinnati college of music, addressed 
the teachers on the subject of school songs. 

These songs, he said, should contain some beau- 
tifal thought adapted to the child’s capacity, and 
be applied to music suited to express it. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 5: Mass. Town and District Superinten- 
dents’ association, state house, B ston. 

October 25-27: Rhode Island institute of in- 
struction, Providence. 

October 26: Worcester County Teachers’ associa- 
tion, Gardner. 

October 26-27: New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
association, Concord. 

October 26: Plymouth County Teachers’ associ- 
atiov, Brockton. 

INDIANA, 

State Editor, ROBERT J. ALLEY, Bloomington. 

The Worthington schools, under the efficient 
management of W. D. Kerlin, are making five 
progress. The high school course has been 
greatly improved and extended to a four years’ 
course. Miss Julia Mason, of Sullivan, is the 
new principal. 

C. Danielson, for the past eight years superin- 
tendent of the Bloomfield schools, has resigned, 
to enter business. Mr. Danielson is a native of 
Denmark, and was educated in the best Danish 
and German schools. He leaves the Bloomfield 
schools in excellent condition. A. J. Johnson, 
formerly superintendent at La Grange, succeeds 
him. W. Brown of Bloomington takes 
charge of the high school. 

Charles A. Freeman of Sullivan is the new 
supedintendent at Linton. Mr. Freeman is a 
graduate of the state normal, and a teacher of 
considerable successful experience. He will do 


good work for Linton. He will be assisted in the 
high school by Raleigh Elrod. 

George Bass, editor of The Young People, has 
taken a position in the When business college, of 
Indian»polis. He will still continue his relation 
with The Young People. 

Dr. J. M. Rice, of Forum fame, is lecturing 
before a number of the Indiana institutes. His 
lecture on The Recitation” will certainly be 
productive of great good. 

The Teachers’ reading circle books for ’94 and 
are Tompkins’ Philosophy of Teaching ’’ and 
Select Essays of Ruaskin.’’ = 

J. Z. A. MeCaugher, for the past year principal 
of the Bloomington high echool, has been elected 
to a similar position in the Kokomo schools. Mr. 
McCanugher is a superior teacher, and will certainly 
hold the Kokomo school up to its present high 
standard. 

W. O. Warrick, formerly superintendent at 
Worthington, will have charge at Gass City next 


year. 

Dr. L. H. Marlin, pastor of the Methodist 
church at Vincennes, has jast been elected preai- 
dent of Baker university at Lawrence, Kansas. 
Dr. Marlin is a graduate of De Pauw, and is con- 
sidered a very strong man. 

Dr. Goss, the new superintendent of the Indian- 
apolis schools, has just returned from Germany. 
He is pow busying himeelf in becoming acquainted 
with the conditions. Ex-Superintendent Jones is 
helping him all he can. 

Professor E. E. Griffith, superintendent of the 
blind asylam, has offered his resignation. He 
intends to take a post-graduate course in the Kast 
and fit himself for college work. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis —There are 29,334 in the public 
schools, an increase of 3,000 over last year, which 
Superintendent Jordan attributes to the intro- 
duction of free text-books. First year’s cost, 
$35,555.55. Hereafter he estimates $1.00 per 
pupil annually. The cooking department of the 
industrial work is the most successfal feature. 
The seventh grade girls receive instruction one 
hour each week. One of the classes prepared 
at their own home during the year 96,688 
dishes. Six hundred and sixteen of the 632 
teachers are women. The high school is to 
have no more military instruction. President 
Cushing, of the board, says that, while the physi- 
cal development resulting was great, there were 
other and undesirable features. ‘‘The world, 
hereafter, will not be governed by armies, but by 
the ballot, and people are looking for an intellec- 
tual education.’’ 

There are eighty-six high schools in the state 
that receive $700 state aid each. 

There is much petitioning in the state against 
government aid to sectarian schools, whether 
Indian or otherwise. 

The summer school of the State university had 
twenty-three instructors, and more than 700 
teacher-atudents. It was in session from July 30 
to August 24. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold was in charge of the de- 
partment of methods, and had her uniform success 
and enthusiasm. Mies Elizabeth Share, of South 
Dakota, illustrated Miss Arnold’s lessons. Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, of Boston, was also an “im- 
mense’’ success. Vertical penmanship was one of 
the great attractions. Misses Maria L. Sanford 
and Louise G. Kiehle, of the university, Misses 
Gertrude Smith, of St. Paul, and May Griffin, 
of the Markoto normal school, were among the 
instructors. Some of the students boarded at the 
beautiful suburban lake resorts. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


The appropriation of the state school fund is so 
large that some of our schools have a surplus of 


over $1,000. It is proposed to employ better 


Chicago 
Kindergarten 
College«ga 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, Director. 
ELIZABETH HARRISON, Principal. 


The aim of this College is to give a special, needed 
training to all women who bave the cate of children, 
and to others who wish to be aided by the thorough 
discipline and increased insight which the study of 
the Kindergarten system gives. The College also 
gladly extends help to all Kindergartners, primary 
teachers, mothers, or to any person interested in the 
education of little children, and freely gives infor- 
mation on Kindergarten subjects to all desiring sym- 
pathy and encouragement. 


The Work of the College is divided into 
the following Departments : 


TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT ... 
Central Classes—Freshmen, Junior, Senior 
Normal. Branch Classes. 

NURSES’ DEPARTMENT ... 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT ... 

MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT ... 

Central Classes Local Branch Classes. 

Distant Branch Classes. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT ... 
PHILANTHROPIC DEPARTN’’T ... 

SPECIAL LECTURE COURSES ... 

We desire especially to call the attention of Kin- 
dergarten teachers to the Normal Course, The de- 
mand for thoroughly prepared teachers of the Kin- 
dergarten system is greatly in excess of the supply, 
and fine fields of labor and usefulness, with large 
salaries, await those who successfully complete this 
course. 

The College requires of its students a good high 
school education or its equivalent. Experience has 
shown that all added culture is added power in this 
field of work. 


A COUNCIL OF MOTHERS 


Will be held under the auspices of the Chicago Kindergarten College, in September. The Council 


will be a Meeting of Mothers for the study of Child Nature 
ciples, Hand Work. Games. and Stories. Conferences wiil be held, and many phases of the 


Lessons will be given in Kindergarten Prin. 
evelopment 


and training of children will be discussed. There will be daily sessions Sept. 25th, « Q 
Reduction in board has been secured, and it is expected that a reduetion in RR. fare wilt o Fe lc get 


College Reopens 


October 1, 1894, 


For Curriculums and Application Blanks, address 


Chicago Kindergarten College, 


101t 10 Van BurensStreet, Chicago, Ill. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


OCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 
ax: On this Continent, have received 
=? SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
on all their Goods at the 
CALIFORNIA 


{\ MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 
their BREAKFAST COCOA, 


‘l'] Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
is made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 

= lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER. MASS. 


teachers and pay better salaries. It looks now as 
if the first grade teachers in raral districts would 
soon get $75 per month. 

Free text-books are freely discussed, and it ie 
hoped that the next legislative body will passa 
law to effect their introduction. It is also sug- 
geeted that each school be uuiformly supplied 
by the state with maps, chartr, blackboards, ete. 


OHIO. 


Youngstown will have one of the finest and beet 
equipped high schools in the state, as it now has 
the best course of study and most efficient corps of 
teachers. 

With the new building, the capacity of the 
school will be doubled, and the needed audience 
room, laboatories, library room, and cffices will 
be added. 

The new addition will have upon the upper 
floor an audience room, 60x70 feet, with seating 
capacity for 400. Besides this, upon the second 
floor there will be a much-needed library room. 
Two offices will also be on this floor for the use of 
the principal. 

On the first floor will be laboratories — chemical, 
physical, and {manual training; and the equipage 
of these will be with the most modern apparatus. 
The chemical laboratory will have laboratory 
benches for twenty-five, and also recitation seats 
for the same number. The physical laboratory 
will be a room 35x30 feet, and will be arranged in 
like manner. 

The manual training laboratories, made neo>s- 
sary by the increase of the school work along this 
line, will be twoin number, and in them carpentry, 
joinery, and woodturning will be taught. The 
basement, well lighted, heated, and ventilated, as 
a first floor, will contain the manual training 
laboratories for iron work, besides the furnaces 
for heating the building. The power for operat- 
ing the machinery in the laboratories will ba elec- 
tricity. Lighting will be furnished by both 
electricity and gas. Thesystem of ventilation will 
be an indirect radiation system, and will further 
add to the healthfalness of the school. 

The wing will be attached to the old part by 
means of broad stairways and passages leading 
into the present German room and laboratory. 
Both these rooms will be abandoned and tucned 
into spacious halla and cloakrooms. In keeping 
with the new building, the campus has been graded 
on either side of the school, and the whole prop- 
erty, when the building is completed, which will 
be in two or three months, will be one of the pret- 
tiest in the city. 

The course of study will be greatly enlarged, 
and advances will be made all slong the line. 
More mathematics and science will be added, and 
the mechanical drawing increased to a fall four 
years’ course. The English and Latin courses, 
also, will be greatly increased and made one- 
seventh of the entire course. Another feature of 
the work added this fall is a training class. This 
class will be enabled to take the teachers’ exam- 
inations in the spring without outside work on 
their part. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


The city of Wheeling will hold their annual 
institute the first week of the school year, begin- 
ning the firet Monday in September, and Professor 
Y. V. Irish, of Ohio, and Dr. Boone, of Michi- 
gan, will be the principal instructors, and from 
their well-known ability and energy a good meet- 
ing is assured. 

The well-known Lindsley institute of Wheel- 
ing will start out this year under very flattering 


conditions. Marshall county had a succesefa! 
three weeks’ institute, and voted for the same 
length of term next year. Keyser increased tho 
pay of the primary and intermediate teachers. 

Brook county has started a teachers’ profes. 
sional library, under the charge of County Saper- 
intendent G. W. Russell. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

Higgins classical institute, a preparatory school 
for Colby university, opens the school year 184- 
95 with promising prospects. It is highly grati- 
fying to note a forward step the present year, 
providing a larger and more competent corps of 
teachers for the academic department. In each 
case, where a new teacher has been chosen, nothing 
short of a specialist has been sought. C. C. Rich- 
ardson, A.M, atill holds the princ’pal’s place. 
Lillie M. Hazalton, A.B., of Waterville, a grad- 
uate of Colby, is to be preceptress. Annie M. 
Richardson, A.B., of Norway, also a graduate 
of Colby, is to be first assistant. Ella P. Mer- 
rill, of Farmington, a graduate of the regular 
and advanced courses of Farmington normal schoo!, 


is to be second assistant. Miss Merrill belongs to - 


a family that is well known to the educational 
public of New England and New York, and brings 
with her the results of an extended and flattering 
experience in the schoolroom at the normal and 
elsewhere. Miss Hezslton and Miss Richardeon 
enter the school with the marked advantages of 
the courses that have lately been developed at 
Colby. They come in their own lines of prepar- 
ation, and bring an experience that combines the 
strong and the good. 

Mr. Percy Bartlett, of Ellsworth, a graduate of 
Bowdoin, class of 1892, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Thomaston high school, being chosen 
out of twenty-nine applicants. 

Arthur C. Yeaton, Bates 1893, has been elected 
teacher of natural science in Westbrook seminary. 

Mies Katie A. Leslie, of Bates 1894, has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant principal at Pennel 
institute, Gray. 

Charles L. Orton, A.B., a graduate of Vermont 
university, has been secured as principal of the 
Limington academy. 

The catalogue of the Coburn classical institute 
is received. The total number of studenis is given 
as 128. The fall term commenced August 27. 

The catalogue of the Farmington normal school 
for the year ending June 14, 1894, shows the whole 
number of different pupils registered for the year 
to be 277. 

Mr. Frank E. Briggs, of Mattawamkeag, has 
secured the principalship of Mattanawcook acad- 
emy at Lincoln. 

The state normal school at Farmington began 
Taesday with 125 students, besides sixty-five in 
the model school department. 

Miss Helen Langthorne, of Portland, has been 
elected teacher of music of the schools, at a salary 
of $450 a year, in place of Mr. Bowdoin, who has 
resigned. 

Mr. Lyman Lee, of Foxcroft, Bowdoin 1892, 
son of Professor C. C. Lee, formerly principal of 
the Guilford high school, bas been elected princi- 
pal of the high school at Oakland. 

President A. W. Harris, of the Maine state col- 
lege, has engaged the services of E. P. Chapin, 
M.E., as instructor in electrical engineering. Mr. 
Chapin is a graduate of Cornell university. 


VERMONT. 


The number of pupile between the ages of five 
and eight years, attending Burlington public 
schools in 1894, is 600; between the ages of eight 
and fourteen, 1,036; between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-one, 560; making a tutal of 2,190, of 
whom 1,191 are boys and 1,005 girls. The av- 
erage number of days on which schools were in 
session was 1,154; the average number of days of 


How’s Tuis ! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for avy 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall's 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finsn- 
cially able to carry out any obligation made by 
their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0. 
WALLING, KINNAN & MARTIN, WholesaleDrug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sucfaces of the 


system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. Testimonials free. 


Including 


60 cents. 


—- NOW READY —_ 


FisHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


For 1894-’95. 


THE GeocrapuicaL NEws oF THE YEAR. 


; Advance orders have already been received for several hundred copies. There is a constantly 
increasing demand for this deservedly popular and helpfal book on Geography. This new edition bas 
been enlarged and revised to date. Cloth; price, 50 cents. With perforated Maps for slate-work, 


Geographical News of the Year, separate, paper binding; price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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all public schools, 1,726; the average attendance 
per day, 1,525 8; the aggregate number of days 
on which the schools were in session was 7,768, 
The number of pupils between five and twenty-one 
years of age reported in the previous yearly cen- 
sus was 2,158, there being an increase of 136 last 
year, which emphasizes the need of the new school 
buildings now being erected. Of the 2,058 pupils 
in 1898, 958 were girls and 1,100 were boys. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Adams.—Mr. Melville A. Arnold, of Dover, 
Me., has assumed the principalship of the Renfrew 
school. Mr. Arnold is a graduate of the Castine 
normal school, and has had an experience of ten 
years as a teacher.—— Mies Emma F. Hart, anew 
teacher at the Commercial street school, is a grad- 
uate of Salem normal echool, and a teacher euc- 
cessful in previous experience, 

Miss Annie L. Bean, of Maine, a graduate of 
Bates 1893, is appointed teacher of English litera- 
ture in the high school of Natick. 

The high school of Norwood will be conducted 
under new management the ensuing year. Mr. 
A. C. Russell, the principal, graduated from Wes- 
leyan university, after which he taught for seven 
years in Stratford, Conn., was for six years prin- 
cipal of the Chicopee high school, and for the last 
two years has beea principal of the high school at 
Weymouth. Miss Wing, a graduate of Wellesley 
college, is the new assistant. 

The catalogue of the Maine state college for 
1893-94 reveals an unprecedented condition of 
progress in the history of this institution. Pro- 
posed new courses are as follows: First, the elec- 
trical engineering course. The college has re- 
cently obtained a twenty-five lamp dynamo and 
other necessary apparatus. The instraction will be 
in charge of a practical electrician. Itis intended 
that graduates will be prepared to enter at once upon 
actual work in the construction and management 
of electric plants. It ie expected that the next 
legislature will provide for the increase of the 
equipment. This coarse will begin next fall, 
Second, the preparatory medical course. This 
course will be organized in the fall of 1894, also. 
Third, the pharmacy course. The first and sec- 
ond years will be devoted to general training in 
science and letters, the third and fourth to ad- 
vanced and special training in chemistry, botany, 
and technical subjects. ‘This course will be or- 
ganized in the fall of 1895 

Andover.—Mrs. Emma Kent, of Lawrence, has 
been elected teacher of the Bartlett school at the 
West End.——Edward D. Johnson’s place, assist- 
ant teacher of the Pleasant valley school, will be 
taken by an experienced lady teacher from Grove- 
land. —— Miss Mary E. Carter has been elected to 
the position of assistant in a high school, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Mies Louise Philbrick has recently been elected 
to fill the vacancy in the grammar school at West 
Fitchburg. The vacancy at Wachusett has been 
filled by the election of Miss Margaret E. Slatterly. 

Miss Kate A. Levy, of Watertown, has been 
elected principal of the Bridge-street school, West 
Springfield. She is a teacher of large experience, 
and comes very highly recommended. 

The high school of Westfield opened with 175 
names on its register, the largest in the history of 
the school. The pupils are thus classified : Post 
gradaates, three; seniors, thirty-one; juniors, 
twenty-eight ; sophomores, thirty-three ; freshmen, 
forty-six; business department, seniors, twelve; 
freshmen, twenty-two. 

Southampton.—The list of teachers for the fall 
term, which opened September 10, is as follows: 
The old teachers will be retained in all the schools 
excepting Nos. 4, 6, and 7. These will be 
taught by Mise Mabel Beals, of Easthampton ; 
Miss Jennie Prout, of Westfield, and Miss Minnie 
N. Mellen, of South Hadley. 

Professor E.R. Goodwin, of Lawrence, has been 
elected principal of the Worcester classical high 
school, at a salary of $3,000. 

The public schools in Sheffield opened with 
Paul N. Goodrich, of North Adams, as principal 
of the high school. 

H. M. Deane, who has been principal of the 
grammar school at Thorndike for several years, 
has gone to Webster, where he has a more lucra- 
tive position. 

Five of the teachers in the ‘public schools of 
Palmer have resigned since June, and the follow- 
ing have been appointed to fill their places: Prin- 
cipal of the Bondsville grammar school, Miss Dora 
P. Cleveland, of Skowhegan, Me.; fourth and 
fifth grades, Mies Emma F. Barney, of South Had- 
ley Falls; first primary, Mise Harriett B. Thayer, 
of Hingham; principal of Thorndike grammar, 


Miss Carrie A Parker, of Uxbridge; room 4 
at Three Rivers, Miss Helen L. Sweet, of Barde- 
well’s Ferry. 

The Springfield norma! kindergarten, which 
will begin its fifth year at 825 State street, Octo- 
ber 9, is to offer special inducements to young 
women desiring to take the kindergarten training 
course to enroll themselves as pupils. Mrs. A. J. 
Waters, the principal, bas won reputation for the 
thoroughness of the training in the principles and 
methods of Froebel, which she imparts, and seven 
of her graduates are doing creditable work as 
kindergartners bere in Springfield, three of them 
having lately been put on the city pay-roll. Dar- 
ing the coming year special courses of instruction 
will be given in drawing, vocal music, natural bie- 
tory, and physical culture by competent teachers, 
and the pupils will also be privileged to hear lec- 
tures on epecial subjects. This is the only kinder- 
garten training school in western Massachusetts, 
and it should draw members from Vermont and 
New Hampshire on the north. 

George F. Babb, of Lawrence, has accepted the 
position of principal of the Belchertown high 
school, at a salary of $800. The fall term of the 
high school, the Center schools, and some others 
began September 4, the other schools September10. 

Professor A. P. Marble, of Worcester, Mass., 
has been chosen city superintendent of schools at 
Omaha, Neb., vice Frank Fitzpatrick, resigned. 

Professor E. R. Goodwin, of Lawrence, has been 
elected principal of the classical high school in 
Worcester. There was a large number of can- 
didates. 

The committee of Leicester have selected 
from the candidates for the vacancies in their 
public schools the following teachers: Mr. R. H. 
Arnold, principal of the Cherry Valley gram- 
mar (Mr. Arnold is a graduate of the Westfield 
normal echool); Mrs. M. F. Winchester, who has 
taught school in Fairhaven, Mass., during the last 
twelve years, was selected as principal of the 
Centre grammar; Miss Ethel A. Tillinghast, a 
graduate of the Bridgewater normal school, the 
Centre primary; and Mr. A. A. Gridley, the 
Greenville grammar. 

The Cotting high school building at Arlington 
wae dedicated with interesting exercises. illiam 
E. Parmenter presided, After prayer by Rev. 
S. C. Bushnell, the keys were delivered by F. W. 
Hodgdon, in behalf of the building committee, to 
Edward S. Fessenden, chairman of the board of se- 
lectmen, and by him to J. P. Parmenter, chair- 
man of the school committee. W. W. Rawson 
made a short speech in presenting a piano to the 
school, and Ira F. Holt, the principal, replied. 
There was an address by Dr. Frank A. Hill, secre- 
tary of the state board of edacation. 

Mr. Luther Emerson, of Salem, N. H., and late 
the oldest educator in Haverhill, died August 26. 
Mr. Emerson was for forty years a teacher, and 
had had over 6,000 pupils under his instruction. 
Many years of his service were spent as master of 
the Washington-street grammar school. Mr. Em- 
erson hed been also a member of the school board. 

W. L. Jones, of Fairfield Centre, Me., graduate 
of Colby ’94, has been appointed to the princi- 
palship of the South Dartmoath high school. 

Miss Stehle has resigned her position as teacher 
in the high school in Medford, and Miss Sara A. 
Clapp, of Northampton, has been engaged to teach 
French and German in the school for the coming 
year. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Professor Marcus White, of Norwich, principal 
of the state normal school at New Britain, who suc- 
ceeds Principal Carroll, has been professor of his- 
tory and political science at the Norwich free 
academy for two years. Professor White is only 
thirty-two years of age, but has had large experi- 
ence asa teacher. He was born in Grafton, Mass., 
was gradusted from the public school and the 
high school there, and afterwards from the Wor- 
cester academy. In 1882 he was graduated from 
the Massachusetts state normal at Westfield andy 
entered Wesleyan university at ‘Middletown. 
After his graduation from that institution he 
spent fifteen months in Europe, studying history, 
langusge, and political economy at the university 
of France, Paris, and at the university of Heidel- 
berg, Germany. After his return from Europe he 
was an instructor at the Penn charter school, Phil 
adelphia, and also at the Pennsylvania state normal 
school at Millerville. 

The Canaan school reopened Monday, September 
10. Miss S.J. Roraback resumed charge of the 
higher department. Mrs. M. A. Pease has been 
selected as assistant to Mrs. S. G. Root in the pri- 
mary department. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputa- 


tion, 


We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State and 


Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager he 
has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 


teachers have never been so numerous as 


during the current year. 


Ten teachers have been elected from this Bureau, the current year, 
in one New England city, viz: Grammar (male), $2000 ; Grammar 


(male), $2000 ; 


three Manual Training (males), $3000 ; Sciences 


(male), $1600 ; Elocution and Physical Culture (female), $600 ; Pri- 
mary (female), $900 ; Kindergarten Critic (female), $750; Domestic 
Sciences (female), $1100. Aggregate salaries = $11,950. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to 
school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. 


Address or call upon 


Mies Rose Day, a recent teacher at Lime Rock, 
has given up her position to take a thorough course 
at the normal school at New Britain. 

The fall term of the Wethersfield high echool 
opened Monday with H. N. Dunham as principal, 
Mise Elizabeth Griswold as first assistant, and Miss 
B. L. Miller, of Hartford, second assistant. 

Miss Estelle I Pierpont, a recent graduate of 
the epee normal school at | Britain, has ac- 
cepted a position as principal of the kindergarten 

iss Ranslow has been engaged as assistant at 
the Glastonbury academy. 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE. 


The Chicago kindergarten college, of which Mrs. 
J. N. Crouse is director, and Miss Elizabeth Har- 
rison is principal, has done noble work for the 
kindergarten cause in this country. The great 
need of to-day is for professionally trained kinder- 
gartners, and the training is the special and pri- 
mary work of this institution. The work of the 


college is divided into several departments: the 
teachers with central and normal classes; the 
nurses’ department ; the literary, and the mothers’ 
department, are all devoted to specific training. 
The publication and philanthropic departments, 
with special lecture courses, combine to make the 
college a source of power and influence. In Sep- 
tember, beginning on the 25th, there will be a 
three days’ ‘‘ Council of Mothers,’’ for the special 
study of child nature. Lessons will be given in 
priaciples, and the use of gifta, occupations, games, 
and stories will be fully explained. At confer- 
ences to be held, many phases of the development 
and proper training of children will be discussed. 
This should be a most notable gathering of moth- 
ers, and many others interested in the study of 
children. Delegations are already being planned 
for in many of the larger cities, and arrangements 
are being made for a large attendance. Reduced 
rates have already been secured for board, so that 
good accommodations will be furnished at a dollar 
per day, or less by the week. Negotiations are 
pending for reduced railroad fare, which will un- 
doubtedly be secured This council will help on 
the day of ideal education, viz , when parents and 
educators work together for the right development 
of the children. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to tind *‘ just the right position,’’ 
Address 

TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

6084 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED, 
In a Ladies’ College in Kentucky, a teacher of In- 
strumental Music; one educated inthe N. E. Con- 
servatory of Music and a member of the Baptist 
Church preferred. a | $500. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
2t 3 Somerset.. Boston, 


“Select and Engage 


Four teachers for public schools, as indicated below, 
and report to us what you have done.” The Mana- 
ger of the N.E. Bureau of Education has recently 
been called upon to fill 15 positions in this = and 
has at his command other positions to be llea— 
Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, High, and ungra- 
ded. Register at once for these positions. 
ddress HIRAM ORCUTT, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Creat 


POTTER-BRADLEY 


Educational 


and Library 


Atlas the World. 


INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 


by hand in the highest style of art. 


The work is compiled from Official 


State, National, and International Surveys, supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 

IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE. 


HERE IS YOUR 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JouRNAL oF EpucaTion has made arrangements with the publisher of 


this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. 


Each part will contain 


from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 


matter, 


The double-page maps will open across two pages without a break and 


measure 10x 26 inches each. Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 
that will hold and protect it until bound. 

By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 
with this splendid work for 1§ cents a part. 


PARTS 1 TO 10 NOW READY. 


We print below a coupon. 


Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 


I5 cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


number on your coupon, 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order Parts. 
Never order more than one Part on a coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 cents, 


Send Part No. 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Address all orders, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


wtf 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 
Found and Lost ° ° 
New Light on the Bible and the Holy Lan 
Life of Sosiah Gilbert Ho!land 
Medieval -nd Rennaisance Libraries ° 
The School of Life. 
Seven Little Australia: s- 
The Lite of John Patterson 
From Milton to Tennyson > 
The Dawn of Christianity . 
Conflict of the Nineteenth Century e 


The Care of Children. 
Common Sense Copy Books ° 


Thoughts for the Occasion 
Object Lessons in Elementary Science . 
Lord Ormont and His Aminta ° 


Author. Publisher Price. 
Jacobi Q. P. Putnam’s Sons. N. Y. $ 50 
Evarts Cassell Pub, Co., N. Y. 3 00 
Plunkett Chas. Scribner’s Bone, Yy. 1650 
Clark Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 

Seward James Pott & Co., N. Y. 1 50 
Turner Ward, Lock, & Bowden, N. Y. 
Egleston G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 

Lyle Allyn & Bacon, Boston 

Veddes Am. Baptist Pab. Soc., Phila 


Mitchell Universal Book Co., N. Y. 
Clegg Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 1 00 
Scovil Henry Altemus, Pa, 1 00 


Palmer Chas, B. Palmer, Columbus, O. 80 
Butler American Book Co., N. Y. 75 
Wetherbee A. Lovell & Co., N.Y. 85 
E. B. Treat, Chicago 1 75 
Murchi MacMillan & Co., N. Y. 60 
Meredith Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 1 50 
Spofford Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 
Caine D, Appleton & Co., N. Y 1 50 


THE UPPER SOUTH FOR FACTORIES 
AND HOMES, 


Grand opportunities exist in West Virginia, 
Maryland, and the famous Shenandoah valley, 
Virginia, a section possessing all the requisites for 
health, comfort, and prosperity. 

No region in the United States is attracting 
greater attention; people from the North and 
Weet are looking that way with a view of locating. 
Improved farm lands are to be obtained at from 
$8.00 per acre and upwards, unimproved timber 
lands at from $2.00 to $6.00 per acre. 

Rich mineral lands are cheap; excellent water 
powers, manufacturing sites, business locations, 
etc., are numerous. The people are hospitable, 
and extend a warm welcome to new comers. The 
climate is unequalled, no severe storms or cyclcnes, 
no contagious diseases. 

Half rate excarsions from Chicago and the West 
to the Shenandoah valley on September 4th and 
18th, October 2d, November 6th, and Decem- 
ber 4th. 

Farther information free. Address M. V. 
Richards, land and immigration agent, Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and ge Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
Ly ar per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. w 


THE JOURNALOF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or ex order, or registered letter to the publish- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Andrews: ‘' What isthe extreme penalty for 
?”’ Briggs: ‘**Two mothers.in-law.’’— 
its. 


—At Gettysburg.—‘' Found any land-marks ?’’ 
‘Yes: and I was thinking how you must have 
expanded since the war. Here’sthe tree you stood 
behind during the whole battle, and it covered you 
well then.’’—Harlem Life. 


For the relief and cure of a cold in the head 
there is more potency in Ely’s Cream Balm than 
in any thing else it is possible to prescribe. This 
preparation has for yeare past been making a bril- 
liant success af a remedy for cold in the head, ca- 
tarrh, and hay fever. Used in the initial stages 
of these complaints Cream Balm prevents any se- 
rious development of the symptoms, while almost 
nomberless cases are on record of radical cures of 
chronic catarrh and hay fever after all other treat- 
ments have proved of no avail. w 


— Jack Ford: ‘Do you ever suffer from in- 
somnia ?’’? Tom DeWitt: ‘‘ No; whenever I can’t 
sleep I just imagine that it’s eight o’clock in the 
morning, and I have been called twice for break- 
fast.’’—Life. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHine SyRuUP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mes. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
senta a bottle. [w 


—‘'Papa,’’ said a little boy, ‘“‘ought the 
teacher to whip me for what I didn’t do ?’’ ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly not, my boy,’’ replied the father. ‘‘ Well,’’ 
replied the little fellow, ‘‘he did to-day when I 


ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


didn’t do my sum,’’— Tit- Bits, 


Two Months 


25 cents. 


FOR 


For twenty-five cents —in stamps, if you prefer — the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION will be 
sent on trial for two months to any one not at present a subscriber. 

Wide-awake teachers throughout the country have been quick to take advantage of 
this offer in the past, and doubtless many thousands more will wish to do so. 

If you have never used the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, isn’t it worth trying? The exper- 


iment will not cost much. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Forum for September has the following 
articles : The Lsasons of Recent Civil Disorders,” 
by Hon. T. M Cooley; ‘‘ Teaching by Travel: A 
School Excursion from Indiana to Virginia,’’ by 


Dr. J. M. Rice; ‘*The Proportion of College- 
Trained Preachers,’ by Professor F. G. Peabody ; 
“Present Industrial Problems in the Light of 
History,’’ by Edward Atkinson; ‘‘ Resulte of the 
Parliament of Religions,’’ by Rev. J. H. Barrows, 
chairman of the parliament; ‘‘ The Pay of Phy- 
sicians and Sargeons,’’ by Dr. George F. Shrady, 
editor of The Medical Record; ‘* Macaulay’s 
Place in Literature,’’ by Frederic Harrison; 
“ Home Life in India: Child-Marriage and Wid- 
ows,’? by Parushotam Rao Telang, of Bombay; 
‘* University Training and Citizenship,’’ by Wood- 
row Wilson; ‘‘ The Profit Sharing Labor Unions 
of Antwerp,’ by J. H. Gore, United States com- 
missioner-general to the Antwerp exposition; and 
‘* How to Bring Work and Workers Together,”’ 
by Jacob A. Riis, author of ‘‘ How the Ocher Half 
Lives.’’ It will be seen that educational topics 
are made prominent. Dr. J. M. Rica describes 
the first excursion of teachers and pupils of public 
schools of Indiana to historic places in Virginia. 
It has an educational value of no little importance. 
Woodrow Wilson well presents the relations of uni- 
versity training to citizenship. Professor Peabody, 
Edward Atkinson, and Frederic Harrison treat 
of topics closely allied to the work of influence of 
the schools. Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 
cents. New York city. 


— The tenth instalment of Mr. Howells’ liter- 
ary biography, under the title of ‘‘ My Literary 
Passions,’’ appears in the September Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Next in interest to Mr. Howells’ contri- 


bution comes a page devoted to “ The Daughter in 
the Home,’’ by Mrs. Burton Kingeland, Mra. 
Hamilton Mott, and the editor of the Journal. A 
particularly helpful article in response to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What Are Building Societies ?’’ is contrib. 
ated by Mr. Addison B. Burk, so widely known 
as an authority upon the subject. Mrs. Van 
Koert Schuyler writes most earnestly on the sub- 
ject of women “ Living Beyond their Strength.”’ 
A clever short story by Octave Thanet, entitled 
‘*Miss Maria’s Fiftieth,’’ is charmingly illus- 
trated by Alice Barber Stephens, and Frank R. 
Stockton brings to a concinsion ‘“‘ Pomona’s’”’ 
most recent travels. Mrs. Mallon’s pages, with 
original designs for ‘‘The Bonnets of the Au- 
tumn’’ and ‘* This Autumn’s Velvet Coats,’’ will 
delight all women, and mothers everywhere will 
be pleased with Miss Hooper's valuable sugges- 
tions on “A Schoolgirl’s Oatfit.’”’ Other articles 
in this issue are Miss Scovil’s ‘‘ Physical Culture 
of Children’’ and Helen Jay’s ‘‘ The Farmer’s 
Wife and Her Boys.’’ Altogether this September 
issue, with its artistic cover by W. T. Smedley, is 
an ideal magazine, which every woman will do well 
to have. The Curtis Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia. One dollar per year. : 


— The September number of The Chautauquan 
opens with a richly illustrated artiele, on ‘‘ Vene- 
tian Fétes,—Past and Present,’’ by F. Cooley. 
Mr. Kirkwood’s story of adventure and finance, 
**6,000 Tons of Gold,’’ is carried through four 
more chapters, and leaves the reader eagerly 
awaiting the solution of the strange troubles that 
beset the hero. ‘‘ Englishmen who Won Fame 
in India’’ is the subject of an entertaining sketch, 
by S. Parkes Cadman. Interesting to lovers of 
athletic sports will be the article by Pierre de 
Couberten, on ‘‘ The Re-establishment of the 
Olympic Games.’’ Cyrus C. Adams tells of the 


recent remarkable change in the methods and pur-, 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


by Columbus bro 
to 
world. New fields of 
enlightenment -in this 
century are in the lines 
of science. The triumph 
of Conservative Surg= 
ery is well illustrated 
by the fact that 
RUPTURE Breecp, 
is nowrad- 
ically cured without the 
= knife and without pain, 
Clumsy, chafing trusseg 
_ never cure but oftep in. 
duce inflammation, strangulation and death, 
TUMORS Ovarian, Fibroid ( Uterine) an 
) many others, are now remo 
without the perils of cutting operations. 
PILE TUMORS however large, Fistula 
’ and other diseases of the 
lower bowel, are permanently cured without 
ain or resort to the knife. 
TONE in the Bladder, no matter ho 
large, is crushed, pulverized, washed 
out and perfectly removed without cutting. 
STRICTURE of Urinary Passage is also 
removed without cutting in 
hundreds of cases. For pa, references 
and particulars, send 10 cents (in stamps) 
Association, 


to World’s Dispensary Medical 
@63 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


poses of African research. E. Jay Edwards con- 
tributes a set of breezy ‘‘ Character Sketches in 
the United States Senate,’’ with numerous por- 
traits. The ‘ Mysterious Disappearances of Men,”’ 
which have of late years filled many a newspaper 
column, are treated of from a medical standpoint, 
by E. A. Osborne, M.D. G. Boglietti describes 
“The Anarchist Utopia.’’? The curiosities of “Amer 
ican Town Names” are set forth in an amusing 
manner by Rash C. Faris. Henry Pynchon Rob- 
inaon writes brightly of ‘‘ The Gentility of Noise.’’ 
The pleasures and perile of ‘‘ A Cowboy’s Life’’ 
are depicted by Thomas Holmes. Robert Lew 
Seymour answers the question, ‘‘ What Shall Be 
Done with Anarchists ?’’ The Woman’s Council 
Table contains six articles and a short story from 
the German. The Editor’s Outlook discusses 
‘* How to Read the C. L S. C. Readings,” and 
‘* Heresy Attaching to the Words Commodity and 
Arbitration.’”? A number of pages ie devoted, as 
usual, to a review of the newest books. Price, 
$2.00 per year. Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Flood. 


— The Pall Mall Magazine for September ia, 
as usual, full of entertaining and useful matter 
for the home and general readers. Among its 
regular contributors are some of the most popular 


writers of the day, such as H. Rider Haggard, 
Walter Besant, W. Clark Ragsell, Frank R. Stock- 
ton, Ernest Hale, and others. Among the articles 
of special attraction in the number are: ‘‘ Joan 


ELY’S 


CATARRH 


Is quickly absorbed. 


Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages. 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores. 
Protects the Mem- 
brane from 
Additional Cold. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


It will cure. HAY=FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents. at Druggirte: by 
ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New York. 


We try to make this the best educational paper published. Hundreds say we succeed. 
Test it for yourself—know it as it is—for at least two months. 


Special Offer. — For five cents additional, or thirty cents in all, we will send post- 


paid a copy of Heath’s new edition of Emile strongly bound in heavy paper covers, and 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for ¢wo months. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


tf 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS 


TO THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Can secure a copy of Heath’s new edition of EMILE by sending us only ten cents — 
in stamps if preferred —and the names and addresses of six primary teachers who should 
subscribe for a practical magazine of methods like the AMERICAN TEACHER; also the names 
of three teachers of advanced grades who should be regular subscribers of the JOURNAL OF 
EpDUCATION. At least ten thousand subscribers of the JOURNAL should take advantage of 


this offer within the next thirty days. 


This new edition of EMAILE is printed on excellent paper, strongly bound in heavy 


paper covers; pages 160. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


tf 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11 x13 inches 


with the number on your coupon. 


The JOHN L. STODDARD’S ART SERIES 


in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 


Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 
Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


John L. 


Send me Part No, 


Coupon for 
Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Stoddard Art Series, in a substantial manner, 


Half Morocco “ 
Send your parts to us by express, prepaid. 
Address all orders: 


Full Cloth (extra gilt finish), . . 


BIND YOUR STODDARD SERIES IN PERMANENT FORM. 
We have made arrangements which enable us to have bound for our subscribers the 


at the following prices : 
—— i Gilt sides and back lettered. 
Books returned C.O.D. guaranteed correct. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Haste,’’ chapters I.—1V., by H. Rider Haggard 
illustrated by E. F. Wilson; ‘* Pomona’s Travels,” 
letters XXIII —XXV., by Frank R. Stockton, 
illustrated by A. B. Frost; ‘‘ The Parsuit of Lit- 
erature,’ No. VII., The End of the Journey,” 
by R. A. B., facing page; ‘* Wellington,’”’ No. I., 
by General Lord Roberts, V. C., illustrated from 
old prints; ‘Nell Gwyn,” by Edward Manson, 
illustrated with portraits; ‘‘ Paddles and Politics,’ 
by Poultney Bigelow, illustrated by H. Munch- 
hausen; ‘' Im the Library,’”? by W. W. A. ; 
‘* Westminster,’ No I., by Walter Besant, illus- 
trated by W. Patten; and *‘ The Humours of the 
Month.”’ Price, $3.00 per year; single copy, 25 
cents. New York,83 Duane street: International 
News Company. 


—The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, 
for September has twenty-two articles, selected 
from the best of the foreign periodicals. Among 


the more notable papers are those on ‘‘ Social De- 
mocracy and Liberty,’’ by Frederick V. Fisher; 
“History of English Policy,’’ by J. R. Seeley; 
“The King, the Pope, and Crispi,’’ by Rav. H. 
R. Haweis; ‘‘ Science in Song,’’ by Thomas E. 
Mayne; ‘* Dante and Tennyson,’’ by Francis St. 
John Thackeray; ‘* The Labor Qaestion in Amer- 
ica,’’ from The Spectator; ‘*A Visit to Corea,’’ 
by A. Henry Savage Landor; ‘‘ Sleepleesness,’’ 
by A. Simon Eccles; ‘‘ Reformed Pablics,’”’ from 
The Spectator; and ‘‘ An Alpine Journal,’’ by W. 
M. Conway. The foreign literary notes and m‘s- 
cellany are interestiog and valuable. This vener- 
able magazine continues to hold its uniqae place 
in furnishing to the American reader the best 
thought of foreign writere. Price, $5 00 a year; 
single copy, 45 cents. New York: 144 Eighth 
street. E. R. Pelton, publisher. 


— The rapidly increasing circulation of Romance 
shows that lovers of good short stories appreciate 
the redaction of its price, and that they recognize 


its constantly improving literary quality. The 
September number offers ten admirable stories. 
Its special featare is a group of three stories of 
journalism, The first of these is a realistic sketch 
of a newspaper man’s career, from the clever pen 
of Hamilton Ormsbee, himself a member of the 
craft. The second describes the ‘* Modern Girl ’’ 
as @ reporter, and is by Helen Churchill Candee. 
The third ia a capital humorous take-of, at the ex- 
pense of the up-to-date interviewer. A charming 
love-story, by Florence Hull, a strong, brief sketch 
by Tourgueneff, a tale of hypnotism, by Frederic 
Ernest Holman, a thrilling account of Russian ad- 
venture, and several other stories equally good, 
make up a well-balanced and most interesting 
number. Romance is issued by Romance Pablish- 
ing Company, Clinton hall, Astor place, New 
York; and is sent for 10 cents. 


— The Catholic World for September has for 
its frontispiece, ‘‘ Christ the Consoler.’’ The 
articles are very able and timely. Among them is 


one by the Rey. F. W. Howard on the all-absorb- 
ing topic of ** The Ethics of Labor.’’ Rev. Lu- 
cieri Johnston treata of ‘‘ Americanism versus U1- 
tramontaniem.’’ ‘* The Lesson of the White City’’ 
is the title of an article of great interest by Rev. 
A. F. Hewit, D.D. The bishop of Peoria, Right 
Rev. J. L. Spaulding, gives a vivid poem on ‘‘ The 
Peat.” A charming paper, with illustrations, on 
‘Hans Holbein,’”’ is by Marion Ames Taggart. 
Rev. Walter. Elliott continues the interesting notes 
of his missionary experiences. The Countess de 
Courson has an illustrated article on ‘‘ The City 
of Spires,’’ Caen. “The Valhalla of England’s 
Poets” is an illustrated article treating of poet’s 
corner in Westminster abbey, from the pen of 
Rev. John Conway. The other papers are inter- 
Sating. Price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 25 
cente. New York: 120 West Sixtieth street. 


— Readers of the Homiletic Review for Sep- 
tember will find much that ie helpfalj and sug- 
gestive. Professor Theodore W. Hunt, of Princeton, 


opens the review section with a forcible’ presenta- 
tion of “* The Mental Demands of the Mivistry.”’ 
‘The Second Service’’ is discussed by Dr. D. J. 
Barrell, in a practical way. Striking sermons 
will be found in the sermonic section. ‘‘ The 
Seope of Education under Mahommedan Patron- 
age” is the title of a paper in the department of 
sociology and comparative religion, by Rev. B. F. 
Kidder, Ph.D., who is making a study of social 
topics in the East, especially for the Review. A 
comprehensive and scientific presentation of the 
subject, ‘* Panics and Hard Times,” is contrib- 
uted by F. S. Hayden, D.D., of Jacksonville, [ll. 
Price, $300 per year. New York: Fank & 
Wagnalls Company. 


— Outing for September contains a wealth of 
pleasant text and artistic illustration. A feature 


of the number is a finely illustrated article on 
“ The Illinois Naval Reserve,” by W. H. Burke. 
The Prophetic Urn” is a complete story, by 
William Hinckley. Other notable features are, 
| Bear and For Bear,’’ by Edward W. Sandys; 
The Ghost Raft,’ by ‘‘ Nomad’; and ‘‘ In the 
Land of the Bread-fruit,”’ by F. M. Tarner. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Century for September; terms, 
a year. New York: The Century Company. 
[he New England Magazine for September ; terms, 
& vear. Buston. 
mM. Kindergarten News for September; terms, 50 
Ce Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley 
Educational Review for Se ; 

ptember; terms, $3.00 a 
Henry Holt & Co. 
for Se ; r. 
New York: terms, $5.00 a yea 
‘ew Func for September; terms, $1.00 a year. 

The Pit Romance Publishing Company. 
ber: te ournal of the Franklin Institute for Septem- 
Yerms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 


Educational Institutions. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


OF THE 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Twelve major and minor courses, with electives, 
leading to the degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 


Complete professional preparation for those seek- 
ing to become superintendents, principals, profes 
sors in normal schools, and teachers of higher 
rank, 


Year begins October ist. Scholarships offered. 
Special scholarships for women. 


For catalogs giving full information. 
Address 


SECRETARY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


School of 


mimic, and Physical Training. Special Courses in 


eow] 


16th Vear opens Oct. 3. 
Vocal Training, Vocal Ex- 


Voice, Reading, Swedish Gymnastics, Literature for 
Teachers and others Saturdays, evenings, and other 
hours. 8. S. CURRY, Pb.D., Dean, 
Y. M.C. A. Boylstou 8t., 
10 4t corner Berkeley St., Boston. 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, Ons 
begins 70th yr Sept.3. Board,tuition, 
furnished room, books, $2.80 to $3 00a wk.; total cost 
$135 a yr.: 8 courses; no saloons; cheapest. safest, 
best, Catalogue free. W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 
MICHIGAN, HOUGHTON. — 
Michigan Mining School. 
and allied subjects. Has Summer Courses in Surveying, 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing, and Field Geol- 
ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free, For catalog write to 
w . E. WADSWORTH, A.M., Ph,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
—- sent yearly to Institute of Techuology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
ear begins Sept. 24. 


Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh 
w AGAR. 


TAYLOR, DEMERIT 


COLLEGES. 


Besrox UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


E, & 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Ass STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


gate NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HyDk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN. A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 

For Catalogs, address 

w J. G@. Greenouan, Principal 


FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 


FOR ALL. $75 a month salary and expen- 
Wor i ses paid. If you want employment write 
at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Mes 
wEW EYE’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 
ABSORBED, Our home 


treatment CURES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 
others fail.” Hundreds convinced. Pamphlet free, 
No Risk. Address TUE EYE, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


PRESIDENTS 


AND 


WIVES. 
and Recitations 7? 

RA 6) Socleties, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 

bed P. GARRETT & CO., Philadeiphia. (Est, 1965) 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, 
ali sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


fine engravings, 16x 19. 
All the Presidents with autographs 
and ‘‘ The Ladies of the White 
House.” 50c. each. Agts, wanted. 
PURITAN PUB. €0., Boston, Mass. 


w 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
— CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 

MY WIFE IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

vi Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im. 


roved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
finely ‘inished, nickel plated, adapted to light 


fava and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
24) Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
v der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attaehments; shipped any where on 
80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now in use, World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 

Cat This Out and send ey | for machine or large free 
EE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MFG, CO. 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL- 


the Journal of E 1 secure & 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


TE ACHERS often become anxious if August finds them unengaged. Experience bas taught us that 
more positions are filled the last two weeks of August than in any other fortnight of the 
year. In fact we are so sure to have calls, sudden and ty that we have learned to keep back 
some of the teachers we are SUPPLIED these places. In years past we have frequently supplied re- 
surest of in order to fil markably good teachers just as school was «pening, and we 
shall doubtless do so this year. Not all positions are filled early, by any means. (ne May we were asked 
to supply a Teactier of Music at Saratoga Springs. $1000. AT Kelsey, late of Concord, 
The right man didn’t register till July 27,—David M. THE LAST N. H. We telegraphed 
the board to see if the place was still vacant, and then telegraphed him to come on, and he was elected 
within one week from the time he registered, We think we know a good fit when we see it, MOMEN 
and it is a matter of pride with us, not so much to fill the place as to fill it with just the 
right man. If we can’t find the right teachers we do not recommend any. Ordinary vacancies of course 
US we can fill fairly well as they come to us, but every year more and more difficult combina- 
« tions of qualifications are called for, so that we are obliged to reply: ‘If you 1eally must 
have all those things we cannot at present supply you.” But we keep on the watch, and once in a while 
just that teacher happens to register. w 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manasger, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 6034 Woodlawn Av, 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
cccurred in our school and 


“AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY once. 


Scores of such letters come to us through the months of July, August, and September. Do not 
miss these opportunities of securing a satisfactory position. w 
Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO. 

Introduces to 

lies 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and F fe) R E I Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
"M every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
RS. 


M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York, 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau Is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


** Have just received a letter tendering me that position in New York City which you have 

secured for me at $1080 salary. I thank you most cordially for your efficient service.” 
HAM. 

“T shall, tn future, place all orders with your Bureau, you have acted so promptly and 
wisely in the past.’’ ; —F. THOMPSON, Prin. Canaan (Conn ) academy. 


“IT am glad to have your suggestions, knowing, as I do, your eminent ability in selecting 
strictly first-class teachers.”’ : —SUPT. JOHN 8. IRWIN, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
w 
UNION SCHOOL BUREAU CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 


3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850.00. ; e Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
w KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 1478 St,, NEW YorK 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. w 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANDAL, FREE. w 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave.,; 32 Church St., | 120% St., 803 12th 8t., 
ton, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Cal. | Washington, D. OC. 


i Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


Registers the Best Teachers. 


HAS FILLED 1618 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


[eow] 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


» Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 


li to them Address 
ae a FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


sitions. w is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y- 


w 
INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, Newrork. 
Negotiates for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors. musicians, ete. Affiliated with the BEACON 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston. Don’t register with me unless you are one of the best teachers. I can’t 
help you, and it wou’t pay you or me either. But I can help the best teachers. I have daily calls for such, 


and no calls foranyothers. If you are sure you are a good teacher—for any grade or position—I want your 
name on my list. If you are already engaged, so much the better. Send for blank. w 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, Address C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 


wishing a change at Room C 
salary, should 237 Wine Street, CINCINNATI, Hio. 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar and High 
School ‘positions in Pennsylvania and other statey. 
‘Adaress atonce National Educational 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager 

tn pears w HARRISBURG, PA. 3 East 14th St., New Vork w 
’ NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 

A A first-class Teachers Bureau. Je place more 

Teachers gency teachers ‘in Minnesota than all other agencies 


combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


OF RELIABLE Pret 
rican and Forei Teachers, ofessors, 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

schools Carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
Best refi i 


ed. 
K. MIRIAM OO ERE, 


TWO NEW YEARLY to 


bscripti free. 
EW ENG. PUB. CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston, 


YRI 
FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
w yew YORK CITY. please mention this Journal. 
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Micah Clarke: 


A Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. By A. CONAN 
Doytr. Abridged Edition. Adapted for School 
Use. With 20 Illustrations by H. M. Pacet and H. 


. MILLar. 12mo. 50 cents. 


Our Classified Catalogue of Scientific Books and School and College T. ext-Books, covering 
works in all branches of Education, sent to any address upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St, N. Y. 
By Note — Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ‘NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” 
by JoHN W. TuFTs and H. E. Hott. 
‘Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.”—Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 
Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
w 


The Common Sense Copy Books. 


A SYSTEM oF VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. By JosEPH B. WITHERBEE, Principal, School 
No. 24, Brooklyn, N. Y. Presents a system of penmanship based on what is technic- 


ally known as Vertical Writing. 
Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Tracing Book. Perdozen, . ‘ ° : ‘ 85 cts. 


Correspondence invited. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, Now York. 
SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


for teaching Mineralogy, Gevlogy, Zoology, 
in Schools and Colleges. It is safe to say 
that no collection of equal excellence as the 
Washington Schoo! Collection have ever be- 
fore been offered in this country at so lowa 
price ($2 each). Send for circulars. 

RELIEF MAPS AND MODELS. Send for 
circular describing Grand Cafion, Yosemite 
Valley, Mt, Vesuvius, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole United 
States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, mod 
eled on correct curvature. 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Ete 

METEORITES. A good price paid for me 
teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
ones especially desired An extra price for 
the entire “ find”’ or ‘‘ fall.” Meteorites also 
cut, polished, and etched. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the neve of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read- 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF. 
T.H. Castor & Co., 
, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. 
w 23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HOLT & Co.. Wm. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co, 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), Ginn & Co, HEATH & 
Co., ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languages. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 


from the Euro: book centres. 
w ORHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course Boparating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 

Beooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


MAYNARD. MERRILL, & CO., 
43, 45, and 47 Bast Tenth St., New York, 
BREED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S erie by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 


THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. w 
H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset 8t., Boston, 161 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 
Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded the first prize at the 
Columbain Exposition, Chicago, 1 > 
SPANISH IN TWENTY LESSONS. Iutroduction from 
H. H. Don Carlos de Borbon. 1lthed. Cloth, $1.50. 
INGLES EN VBINTB LEOOIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio 
Castelar. 4th edition, Cloth, $2.00. 
FRaNOEBS EN VEINTE LECOIONES. (In press.) 
AMPARO. yon Ye; for universities, colleges, etc. 
Edition in Spanish and English. 75 cts.; Spanish only 
annotated in English, 2d edition, 50 cts. 
ELINDIANO. 4th edition, Spanish and English, 50 cts. 
5th edition, Spanish annotated in English, 40 cts. 
DEPUES DB LA LLUVIA. 3ded. annot’d in English, 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs, 40c. 
MODELOS PARA CARTASB, 13th edition. 40 cts. 
“Cortina Library.” Send 5 cts. for Catalogue of the 
largest stock of choice Spanish books in the United States. 
beral discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St., New York. 


eo 


SIMPLICITY vensus COMPLEXITY. 


T 
HAMMON ize. 


The cut shown above is an illustration of the simplicity of the 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


the shuttle containing 90 characters. The engraving of all these charac- 
ters on one piece is a radical departure from the proven impracticahility of 
the ‘‘type-bar” plan, so far as evenness and uniform writing is concerned, 
and insures what cannot be obtained by any other means, namely: 


PERFECT AND PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 


ssible by the 


In addition to this the writing of any language is rendered 
ily substituted 


interchangeability of the type shuttles, one shuttle being re 
for another in a few seconds. 
Every requisite of anideal writing machine embodied in the Hammond. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPAWY, 


403-405 East 62d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


300 Washington St, Boston. eow 


Lessons in Psychology. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SUBJECT FOR PRIVATE STU- 
DENTS, AND AS A TEXT-BOOK IN NORMAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By J. P. GORDY, Ph. D., 
Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in Ohio University, Athens, O. 


CLoTH. 401 PAGES, PUBLISHER'S PRICE, $1.25. Our price is only $1.00 postpaid to 
Subscribers to this paper. 
A copy of the book will * sent free to any precent subscriber of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
‘ 10 will send ua one new subscription at $2.50. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Common Words, Difficult to Spell: 


A graded list of 3500 words. By mail, 24 cts. 
The School Poetry Book. By mail, 40 cts. 
Prose Dictation Exercises, from the English 

Classics. By mail, 30 certs. 


JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 
w 4322 Sansom 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate 

Send for circular. 

w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


THE 


“CYCLAUTOGRAPH” 


Prints 100 copies foolscap size 
from one writing in 3 minutes, 


te No cleaning up; no 
hand rubbing necessary. 


CYCLAUTOGRAPH CO., 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Gity 


MACLEOD’S 
REPRODUCTION 
STORIES. 


A series of new and original stories written by a 
practical New York teacher. Put up in two sets: 
Intermediate aud Grammar. Twenty stories in a 
set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 
neat envejcpe containing suggestions for their use. 
Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
w 3 Somerset S8t., Boston, Mass. 


NEW EDITION. 


(REVISED AND ENLARGED.) 


RIGHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


“The most notable publication in its 
field of this generation.”’ 


This famous classic in Piano Instruction embodles 
the very latest and most p.ogressive ideas in Teach- 
ng. For half a century it has held the first rank. 
among books of its class. 


Copies of the 
5 0 ol edition 
have been sold. 


The new enlarged edition, now issued, has under- 
gone a critical revision by the eminent authority, 
Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, and contains the follow. 
ing additions to the old book :— 


NEW AMUSEMENTS. 

NEW ANNOTATIONS. 

DR. MASON’S CELEBRATED SYSTEM 
Of TOUCH AND TECHNICS. 


Every Teacher Should Own a Copy. 


Price (American or Foreign 
Fingering), by Mail, postpaid, 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer’s Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘‘ Symphony.’’ 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to 
John C Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St,, Boston. 


C. H. Dirson & Co., NEw YorkK. 
eow 


The 
Potter-Bradley Atlas 


Taking. 


Read the following testimonials 
from our Subscribers 

and see what they think of 

the Work. 


“ The first six parts of the Atlas are at hand. I do 
not see how they could be finer. They are ideal.’ — 
JOAN R. 8MITH, Principal H. 8., Jackson, O. 


“*T am so well pleased with the first four parts of 
the Potter-Bradley Atlas that I enclose 90 cents and 
coupons for Nos, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

—FRANK 8. REAGER, Orland, Cal. 


**T have now received 6 parts of the Potter-Biadley 
Atlas, and find it all you represent. I inclose four 
coupons and 60 cts. in stamps for the additional cop- 
ies as they are issued. I intend to have the complete 
publication.”—CLERK, City of Burlington, Vt. 


**T have just received Part I. of the Potter-Bradley 
Atlas of the World, and think it magnificent. I want 
the complete set.” 

—SUBSCRIBER, Bridgeport, Conn. 

“ Part 1 of the Potter-Bradley Atlas arrived last 
night, and I am very much pleased with it. It forms 
a cheap but valuable addition to a teacher’s library. 
Enclosed find coupon for Part 2.” 

—SURSORIBER, Ontario, Canada. 

‘Part 1 of the Potter-Bradley Atias has just been 
received. It is a great privilege to get so fine a work 
a price. Inclosed find coupon for Parts 

and 3. 

—PRIN. WORCESTER ACADEMY, Vinita, /. 7: 


See page 181. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern college, a President — a classical col- 
lege graduate of successful experience and executive 
urch; 8 1500 to $1600. A to 
TRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


9, 
303 9 404, 604 F. 35 
EPH @ILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS. 


170, 601 F., 332, 
and his other styles- 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. w 


Minerais, 
Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 
Relief Maps, 


Send for Circular. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models: 
Invertebrates. 


| 
n 
| 
er} 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


